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Kev.  JAMES  MAKVIN,  D.  D.,  President, 
Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

FRANK  H.  SNOW,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Natural  History. 
[Botany,  Zoology,  Geology,  Meteorology  and  P7tysiology.] 

DAVID  H.  ROBINSON,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

EPHRAIM  MILLER,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 

GEORGE  E.  PATRICK,  M.  S., 

Professor  of  Chemistry,  Mineralogy  and  Metallurgy. 

JAMES  H.  CANFIELD,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  History  and  of  English  Language  and  Literature. 

FRANCES    SCHLEGEL, 

Professor  in  Charge  of  German  and  French  Languages  and,  Literature. 

HERBERT  S.  S.  SMITH,  C.  E., 
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ALCINDA  L.  MORROW, 

Professor  in  Normal,  and  Assistant  in  English  Department. 

KATE  STEPHENS,  A.  M., 

Assistant  Professor  in  Charge  of  Creek  Language  and  Literature. 

FRANK  O.  MARVIN,  A.  M., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Physics  and  Civil  Engineering. 

JAMES  W.  GREEN,  A.  M., 

Professor  in  Charge  of  Law  Department. 

BENJ.  F.  MUDGE,  A.  M., 

Lecturer  on  Geology  and  Paleontology. 

CLARA  L.  MORRIS,  B.  S., 

Instructor  in  Music. 

Prof.  D.  H.  ROBINSON,  A.  M., 

Secretary  of  Faculty. 

JA.MES  A.  BRENNAN, 

Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds. 


UNIVERSITY    LECTURE    COURSE, 

1878-79. 


Lecturers.  Subjects. 

1.  Prof.  David  H.  Robinson,  A.  M Historical  Value  of  Linguistic  Studies. 

2.  Hon.  S.  O.  Thacher Hard  Times. 

.3.  Hon.  Geo.  R.  Peck Temperaments. 

4.  Hon.  A.  H.  Horton Work. 

5.  Rev.  Paul  Ziegler Mechanism  of  Thought  and  Feeling. 

6.  Hon.  N.  C.  McFarland Doubts  and  Doubters. 

7.  Edward  H.  Allen,  Esq Use  and  Misuse. 

8.  Prof.  Frank  H.  Snow,  A. M Prehistoric  "Old  Settlers." 

9.  Rev.  W.  N.  Page,  D.  D Motors  in  Genuine  Culture. 

10.  Rev.  F.  T.  Ingalls Leadership. 


DEGREES  CONFERRED. 


CLASS   OF   1878. 


ANNIE  E.  MOZLEY,  B.  S. 
DE  ETTA  WARREN,  B.  A. 
KATE  WILLIAMS,  B.  A. 


PREVIOUS   CLASSES. 


1873. 

RALPH  COLLINS,  B.  A. 

MURRAY  HARRIS.  B.  A. 

FLORA  (RICHARDSONj  COLEMAN,  M.  A. 

L.  D.  L.  TOSH,  M.  A. 


1874. 


IDA  (BLOOD)  HASSELMAN,  B.  S. 
ELLIS  B.  NO  YES,  B.  A. 
HANNAH  OLIVER,  B.  A. 


1875. 


ALICE  G.  (BOUGHTON)  BLACKWELDER,  B.  A. 

MARTHA.  R.  CAMPBELL,  B.  A. 

FRANK  F.  D1NSMOOR,  M.  A. 

W.  S.  HERRICK,  B.  S. 

FRANK  P.  MACLENNAN,  B.  S. 

EUSEBIA  B.  MUDGE,  B.  A. 

KATE  STEPHENS,  M.  A. 


1876. 


GEORGE  F.  GAUMER,  B.  S. 
MAY  E.  RICHARDSON.  B.  S. 
CHARLES  W.  SMITH,  B.  A. 
WILLARD  F.  SERGENT,  B.  A. 
ELMER  B.  TUCKER,  B.  A. 
HENRY  S.  TREMPER.  M.  A. 
JAMES  A.  WICKERSHAM,  B.  A. 
LIZZIE  ANN  WILLIAMS,  B.  A. 


ANDREW  ATCHISON    B.  A. 
EVERARD  BIERER,  Jr.,  B.  S. 
GERTRUDE  ALICE  BULLENE,  B. 
GEORGE  WILL  HAPGOOD,  B.  S. 
JOHN  HARPER  LONG,  B.  S. 
CLARA  LUELLA  MORRIS,  B.  S. 
WILLIAM  OSBURN,  B.  A. 
ANGELO  CYRUS  SCOTT,  B.  A. 
COLIN  TIMMONS.  B.  A 
CARRIE  M.  WATSON,  B.  A. 


NOflMAL  GRADUATES. 


CLASS    OF    i877 


ALL  A  M.  BARNES, 
N.  ELIZABETH  BURBANK, 
MARY  A.  BRANNEN, 
MARY  R.DILLON, 
KARL  A.  FLODEN, 
HENRY  8.  HARVEY, 
MARY  E.  MURPHY, 
LIZZIE  A.  STANLEY, 
EMEL1NE  B.  UPTON, 
ANNA  L.  VARNEY, 
DORA  WADE, 
CHARLOTTE  C.  WARREN, 
ALMIRA  WOOD. 


COLLEGIATE  DEPARTMENT. 


Abbreviations—  CI.  for  Classical ;  Sc.  for  Scientific  ;  M.  L.  for  Modern  Literature 
C.  E.  for  Civil  Engineering  ;  N.  H.  for  Natural  History  ;  Cli.  for  Chemistry. 


RESIDENT   GRADUATES. 

Names.  Residences. 

Morris,  Clara  Luella, Lawrejice. 

Timmons,  Colin, Lawrence. 

Watson,  Carrie  M Lawrence. 

Resident  Graduates  —  3. 


SENIOR  CLASS 

Names. 

Courses 

Residences. 

Austin,  Jessie  Angela,  .     .     . 

M.  L 

Neodesha. 

Byrd,  William  Thomas,     .     . 

CI. 

Wakarusa. 

Brigham,  Joseph  Webster,     . 

Sc. 

Neodesha. 

Cramer,  Charles  Boardman,   . 

.     Sc. 

Lawrence. 

Gleed,  James  Willis,     .     .     . 

CI. 

.     Lawrence. 

Jenkins,  Howard  H.      .     .     . 

CI. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Miller,  Lizzie  Jane,       .     .     . 

M.  L 

Lawrence. 

Richardson,  Alma,    .... 

M.  L 

Lawrence. 

Smith,  Samuel  Miller,  .     .'    . 

CI. 

Florence. 

Stephenson,  Chandler  Worth, 

Sc. 

Chetopa. 

Stevens,  Sarah  Isabelle,     .     . 

M.  L 

Lawrence. 

Stevens,  William  Ellsworth, 

CI. 

Paola. 

Wade,  Eudora  Alice,     .     .     . 

Sc. 

Wakarusa. 

Seniors  —  13 

10                                            STUDENTS. 

JUNIOR  CLASS 

Names.                                             Courses 

Residences. 

Carruth,  William  Herbert,     .     .     CI. 

Lawrence. 

Chase,  Henry  Valentine,    . 

Sc. 

Lawrence. 

Cherry,  Cora  Maude,     . 

M.  L 

Lawrence. 

Dudgeon,  Sarah  R.  .     .     . 

M.  L 

Vinland. 

Gilmore,  Annie  O'Dell, 

Sc. 

Lawrence. 

Hays,  James  Oliver, 

CI. 

Lavwence. 

Long,  Ariel  Elizabeth, 

Sc. 

Olathe. 

Parker,  Alfred  Elwood, 

Sc. 

Milan. 

Riffle,  Franklin,         .     . 

C.  E 

Spring  Hill. 

Smith,  Franklin  Morse, 

CI. 

Carlyle. 

Williams,  Solon  Thacher, 

CI. 

Lawrence, 

Juniors  — 11 

SOPHOMORE  CLA 

SS. 

Names.                                             Courses 

Residences. 

Bay,  Helen  Williams,    .     .     .     .     M.  L 

Fort  Scott. 

Collier,  Alice  Annie, 

.     M.  L 

Lawrence. 

Davis,  Leander  L.     . 

.     Sc. 

Lawrence. 

Eidemiller,  Maggie  Raymonc 

1,    .     M.  L 

Lawrence. 

Finch,  Florence  Evelyn,    . 

.     .     CI. 

Liouisburg. 

Foster,  Richard,        .     .     . 

.     Sc. 

Osborne  City. 

Haworth,  Erasmus,        .     . 

.     .     Sc. 

Lostine. 

Henry,  Stuart  Oliver,    .     . 

.     Sc. 

Abilene. 

Hendricks,  Homer  Julius, 

.     CI. 

Lola. 

Herron,  William  Hopkins, 

.     CI. 

Lawrence. 

Hopkins,  George  Scott,     . 

.     CI. 

Hoi  ton. 

Marvin,  Mina  Elizabeth, 

.     M.  L 

Lawrence. 

McCurdy,  John  Edward, 

.     Sc. 

Lawrence. 

Rankin,  Don  John,  .     . 

.     Sc. 

Lawrence. 

Raymond,  William  Gait, 

.     .     Sc. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Scott,  Charles  Frederic, 

.     .     Sc. 

Lola. 

Smith,  Edward  Gleason, 

.     .     Sc. 

Topeka. 

Upton,  Charles  Greene, 

.     Sc. 

Hillsdale. 

Watson,  Julia  Maria,     . 

.     M.  L 

Lawrence. 

Woodward,  Mary  Webb, 

.     M.  L 

Lawrence. 

Sophomores  —  20 

STUDENTS. 

11 

FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

Names. 

Courses. 

Residences. 

Allen,  Ethel  Beecher,    .     .     . 

CI.    . 

Kansas  City,  Mo., 

Boles,  Newton  Alden,   .     .     . 

Sc.     • 

Lawrence. 

Conner,  Alfred  Patterson, 

Sc.     . 

Lawrence. 

Critchfield,  Melvel  Lincoln, 

Sc    . 

Oskaloosa. 

Humphrey,  James  Matthew, 

Sc.     . 

Godfrey. 

Meservey,  Edwin  Clement,    . 

CI.     . 

Hallowell,  Me. 

Miller,  Martin  Wesley,      .     . 

Sc.     . 

Godfrey. 

Miller,  Martha  Olive,    .     .     . 

.     M.  L. 

Lavirence. 

Perry,  Albert  Leland,        .     . 

M.  L. 

Troy. 

Simmons,  Charles  J.     .     .     . 

CI.     . 

Lawrence. 

Soper,  Pliny  Leland,     .     .     . 

M.  L. 

Troy. 

West,  Judson  Smith,     .     .     . 

CI.     . 

Godfrey. 

Woodcock,  Ellen  Antoinette, 

CI.     . 

Tonganoxie. 

Young,  Philip  Connor,       .     . 

Sc.    . 

Lndependence. 

Freshmen  — 14 

SELECT  COLLEGIATE  CLASS. 


Names. 

Ashley,  Kate  Mitchell, 
Baker,  Hattie  Frances, 
Banta,  James  C. 
Barnes,  Gertrude  Eva, 
Barnes,  Ida  Charlotte, 
Barteaux,  Arthur  Benjamin 
Brewster,  Samuel  Wheeler 
Brown,  Loui, 
Carpenter,  Fred  Howard, 
Churchill,  Delia  Kate, 
Dillon,  Mary  R 
Flinn,  Annie  Florence, 
Floden,  Karl  August, 
Grosvenor,  William  Henry 
Hadley,  Ella  C. 
Hadley,  Flora  M. 
Hill,  Abner  Walter,     . 
Houston,  Ulysses  Grant, 


Residences. 

Carthage,  Mo. 

Laiorence. 

Vinland. 

Hock  Creek. 

Hock  Creek. 

Lawrence. 

Thayer. 

Carthage,  Mo. 

Hutchinson. 

Lawrence. 

Council  Grove. 

Lawrence 

Lindsburg. 

Lawrence. 

Lawrence. 

Lawrence. 

LJdgerton. 

Manhattan. 
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STUDENTS. 


Names. 

Humphrey,  Herbert  John, 
Hutchings,  Frank  Day, 
Linton,  Emma, 
Litchfield,  Alice  Lewette, 
Little,  Edward  Campbell, 
McAllaster,  Birdsall  Allen, 
McCann,  William  Crawford, 
McCoy,  Charles, 
McQuiston,  Mary  C. 
Martin,  Emma  Alice, 
Morrow,  Kate  Smith, 
Murphy,  Anna, 
Peabody,  Alice  Hibbard, 
Peters,  Carl  Arthur,  . 
Priestly,  Joh, 
Quantrell,  Lewellyn  John, 
Richardson,  Sara, 
Ross,  Eddie, 
Russell,  Adele, 
Schmucker,  Mary  Cornelia, 
Seaton,  John  Charles, 
Simpson,  William  Haskell, 
Smith,  George  Channing, 
Smith,  Martha  Jane, 
Stanley,  Mary  L. 
Starkey,  George  Artimus, 
Surface,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Thacher,  Nellie  Green, 
Thacher,  William  Mowry, 
Twitchell,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
Vandenburgh,  Jr  ,  Henry  Ludlow, 
Wilder,  Mary  Lizzie, 


Residences. 

Junction  City. 
Osage  Mission. 
Farlinville. 
Lawrence. 
Abilene. 
JSalina. 
Lawrence . 
Lawrence. 
Lawrence 
Lawrence. 
Lawrence 
Later ence. 
Lawrence. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Lawrence. 
La  Porte,  Ind. 
Later  ence. 
Lawrence. 
Lawrence. 
Ellsworth. 
Atchison. 
Lawrence. 
Franklin,  Mass. 
Oskaloosa 
New  Britain ,  Conn 
Elsinore. 
Lda 

Lawrence. 
Lawrence 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Blue  Springs,  Mo. 
Lawrence 
Select  Class  —  50. 


STUDENTS.  13 

SPECIAL  COURSES. 


CHEMISTRY. 
Names.  Residences. 

Caldwell,  William  Coleman,         .         .  New  Orleans,  La 

Ellison,  Alonzo  George,       .         .         .  North  Lawrence 


ASSAYING  AND  METALLURGY. 

Arms,  William  Horace,        .  .  .  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Barteaux,  Arthur  Benjamin,  .  .  Later ence. 

Lewers,  Harry  Matthews,  .  .  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Smith,  Edward  Gleason,     .  .  .  Topeka. 


MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

Labarriere,  Paul  Eugene,  .         .  Wellsville. 


ANATOMY  AND  CHEMISTRY. 

Sayler,  Marcus,  B.  S.  -         .         .  Gratis,  Ohio. 

Specials 


NORMAL  DEPARTMENT 


Names. 


Pearson,  Ella, 
Prentiss,  Frank, 


Names. 


THIRD  YEAR. 


SECOND  YEAR. 


Hill,  Ellen, 
Moore,  Anna  L 
Quantrell,  Llewellyn  J. 


Residences. 

Lawrence. 
Lawrence. 

Total  —  2 


Residences. 

Lawrence 
Spring  Hill 
La  Porte,  Ind. 

Total  — 3. 


Names. 


FIRST  YEAR. 


Bailey,  Emma, 
Bauman,  Caroline, 
Coltrane,  Abbie, 
De  Moss,  Maggie  Celinda 
Farr,  Lizzie  Flora, 
Farr,  Mary  Ellen, 
Green,  Linnie, 
Hawkins,  Charles  Dana, 
Haworth,  Rosetta, 
King,  Charles  V. 
Woodward,  Sadie  Elizabeth 


Residences. 

Elmdale. 

Neodesha 

Hesper. 

Iola. 

Independence,  Mo. 

Independence.  Mo. 

Lyndpn, 

Fort  Scott 

Lost  me. 

Burling  ame. 

Lawrence. 

Total  — 11. 


PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT 


The  following  names  should  have  appeared  with  Catalogue 
of  Normal  Students : 

Alma  Richardson, 
Samuel  Miller  Smith, 

of  Third  Year. 

Lizzie  A.  Stanley, 

of  Second  Year. 

Richard  Haworth, 
Charles  W.  Hemphill, 
Olive  A.  Reed, 
Emery  Stanley, 

of  First  Year. 

Total,  as  corrected  —  23. 


Anthony,  May, 
Gilmore.  Mary  Edith, 
Gilmore,  Solon  Thacher, 
Griffith,  Mary  Edith, 
Himoe,  Stephen  Ernst, 
Hothan,  Stephen  Ernest  Christ, 
Houghtelin,  Grace  Florence, 
Jack,  Justin  Perkins, 


Mound  City. 
Lawrence. 
Lawrence 
Lawrence. 
Later  ence. 
Carbondale. 
Lawrence. 
Williamsburg, 


TVTi^T^lt/T   A  T       T\7nn  \   -n  m  n /r  iti  i\  r  m 


Haworth,  Bosetta, 
King,  Charles  V. 
Woodward,  Sadie  Elizabeth, 


jo  on  £>cou 
Los  tine. 
JBurlingame. 
Lavjrence. 

Total  — 11. 


PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT 


SENIOR  CLASS. 

Names. 

Courses.                     Residences. 

Boles,  Clarence  William,         : 

01. 

.     Lawrence. 

Boles,  James  Lewton,        .     .     . 

Sc. 

Laiorence. 

Briggs,  Ada  Eleanor, 

CI. 

.     Laiorence. 

Brown,  Edward  Arnold,    .     .     . 

Sc. 

Wyandotte. 

Butler,  Edmond, 

Sc. 

Junction  City. 

Clark,  Frank  Howard,        .     .     . 

Sc 

.     Emporia. 

Davidson,  Charles  Lock,         .     . 

01. 

Wichita. 

Dyche,  Lewis  Lindsay,       ■     .     . 

CI 

.     Auburn. 

Foster,  Frank, 

01. 

Osborne  City. 

McCann,  Lizzie  Wilson  Hamilton,  Sc 

.     Lawrence. 

McCann,  Sadie  Jane,     .... 

Sc. 

Laiorence. 

Modine,  John  Engenbert,       .     . 

01 

.     Denver,  Col. 

Olin,  Arvin  Solomon,     .... 

01. 

.     Eldorado. 

Schwagler,  Mary, 

Sc. 

.     Leavenworth. 

Still,  James  Abram,       .... 

01. 

.     Eudora. 

Sutliff,  Ada  Mila, 

Sc. 

Laiorence. 

Todd,  Frank,        

Sc. 

.     Atchison. 

Way,  Arthur  Perley,      .... 

Sc. 

'     Laiorence 

Seniors  - 

MIDDLE 

CLASS. 

Names. 

Residences. 

Anthony,  May, 

Mound  City. 

Gilmore,  Mary  Edith, 

Laiorence. 

Gilmore,  Solon  Thacher, 

Lawrence 

Griffith,  Mary  Edith, 

Lawrence. 

Himoe,  Stephen  Ernst, 

Lawrence. 

Hothan,  Stephen  Ernest  Christ, 

Carbondale. 

Houghtelin,  Grace  Florence, 

Lawrence. 

Jack,  Justin  Perkins, 

Williamsburg 

18. 
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STUDENTS. 


Names. 

Miles,  Josephine  Violet, 
Miller,  Mary  Elwood, 
Palmer,  John  Newton, 
Pierson,  Cora  Elizabeth, 
Ransom,  Clara  L. 
Thornton,  Emma, 


Residences, 

Darlington,  T.  T 
Lawrence. 
Blue  Rapids. 

.Lawrence. 
Stewartsville,  Mo. 
Lawrence 
Middle  Class  — 14. 


JUNIOR   PREPARATORY. 

Names.  Residences. 


Brown,  Elmer  Ellsworth, 
Bullene,  Harry  Hicoek, 
Crothers,  Kate, 
Field,  Luraan  Alfred, 
Fogle,  Ben  Clawson, 
Home,  Jacob  Lewis, 
Junk,  Clara  Augusta, 
Linton,  Mary, 
Love,  Bella, 

Nicholson,  William  Austin. 
Simmons,  Frank  Ton, 
Supplee,  Sumner  S.     , 


Lawrence 
Kansas  City,  Mo 
Lawrence 

Blue  Rapids 

Williamsburg. 

Williamsburg. 

Lawrence. 
Farlinville. 
Lawrence . 
Prairie  Ce?iter. 
Latorence. 
Lawrence. 
Junior  Preparatory — 12. 


SELECT  PREPARATORY. 


Names. 


Residences. 


Anderson,  Arthur  James, 

Armstrong,  Robert, 

Asher,  Eudora  Clementine, 

Ayer,  Mary  Nettie, 

Baldwin,  May, 

Barber,  Magnus  William, 

Bayne,  Fannie, 

Bayne,  Nora, 

Beckey,  Thomas  Norris,    . 

Beeson,  Sarah,  .      .    . 

Beggs,  Harry, 


Lawrence. 

Leavenworth. 

Ijarned. 

Blue  Rapid s. 

Tonganoxie. 

Lawrence. 

Mural. 

Rural. 

Adrian,  Mich. 

Spring  Hill. 

North  Laivrence. 


STUDENTS. 
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Names. 

Brackett,  Edith  Eliza, 
Brackett,  Harry  Gabriel, 
Brown,  Josie  Emma, 
Brown,  Martha, 
Brown,  William  Eugene, 
Bruce,  Charles  Fremont, 
Bruce,  Robert  M.     . 
Bruce,  Ruby  Foster, 
Brune,  Samuel  Edward, 
Bubach,  George  Milton, 
Burnett,  Charles  Harris, 
Burney,  William  Leonard  Porter, 
Bush,  Charles  Willard, 
Bush,  Edwin  Horace, 
Cain,  Carrie  Belle,    . 
Camp,  George  Arthur, 
Campbell,  Sarah  Frances, 
Casad,  Nelia 
Cherry,  James  Percy, 
Chrisman,  Alice  Nancy, 
Chrisman,  Lucy, 
Chrisman,  John  Thomas, 
Cook,  George  Deak, 
Cole,  Homer, 
Coy,  Delia, 
Cracklin,  Lilian  R. 
Crobarger,  George  Taylor, 
Cronk,  William  Lonzo, 
Crothers,  Charles,     . 
Crow,  Belle  Maud, 
Crowder,  John  Jayne, 
Dart,  Charles  Curtis, 
Dean,  Charles  D. 
Dean,  May  Elizabeth, 
Deem,  George  Beckey, 
Deming,  Byron  Herbert, 
Denholm,  George  Andrew. 
Denholm,  Jennie,     . 


Residences. 

Laiorence. 

Lawrence. 

Kittanning,  Pa. 

Maysville,  Mo. 

Sedgwick  City. 

North  Lawrence. 

Laiorence. 

North  Lawrence. 

Lawrence. 

Hiawatha. 

Russell. 

Peculiar,  Mo. 

Auburn. 

Lawrence. 

Tyler,  Texas. 

Prairie  Centre. 

North  Lawrence. 

Ocheltree. 

Lawrence. 

Hutchinson. 

Hutchinson. 

Hutchinson. 

Garnett. 

OsaioJcee. 

Lawrence. 

Lawrence. 

Newton. 

Lawrence. 

Laiorence. 

Hutchinson. 

North  Lawrence, 

Hiawatha. 

Clinton. 

Clinton. 

Spring  Hill. 

Lawrence. 

Summit. 

Summit. 
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STUDENTS. 


Names. 

Dickson,  Nettie, 
Douglas,  Charles  Kimball, 
Douglas,  Lydia  Treby, 
Draper,  George  Washington, 
Duncan,  Charles  Spicer, 
Durland,  Edna  Maude, 
Eaton,  George  Smith, 
Eaton,  Gertrude  Blanche, 
Fast,  Dora  Jane, 
Fear,  William  Henry, 
Fellows,  Cora  Elizabeth, 
Findley,  Carrie  Elizabeth, 
Findley,  Thomas  Clement, 
Findley,  William  Town  send, 
Flick,  George  Monser, 
Fogle,  M.  Ella, 
Foster,  Walter  Ewing, 
Frank,  Gladys  Llewellyn, 
Frisbie,  Charles  Harvey, 
Gale,  Martha  Grace, 
Gibbs,  Eva  Martha, 
Goodwin,  Ella  Sarah, 
Goss,  George  Washington, 
Griffith,  Charles  Ewing, 
Griswold,  Nellie  Frances, 
Hart,  Nellie  Maria, 
Haworth,  Richard, 
Hemphill,  Charles  Woodward, 
Hickerson,  Washington  Hale, 
Himoe,  Evangeline, 
Hoadley,  Nellie  Louise, 
Hogue,  May, 
Home,  Isaac  Henry, 
Houghton,  Effie, 
Humphrey,  Hattie  R, 
Hunt,  Jacob, 
Ingram,  Harry  Calvin, 
Irving,  Edmond, 


Residences. 

Lawrence. 
Lawrence. 
Lawrence. 
Kamoaka. 
Lawrence. 
Lawrence. 
Russell. 
Russell, 
lola. 

Mineral  Point. 
Lawrence. 
Lawrence. 
Atlantic,  Pa. 
McPherson. 
Kinsley. 
Williamsburg. 
Osborne  City. 
Lawrence. 
TopeJca. 

Willow  Springs. 
Ljawrence. 
Blue  Rapids. 
Carbondale. 
Lawrence. 
Lawrence. 
Laiarence. 
Jjostine. 
Linwood. 
Wheatland. 
Lawrence. 
Ljawrence. 
Spring  Hill. 
Williamsburg. 
Lees  Summit.  Mo. 
Ljyndon. 
Lawrence. 
Grantville. 
Lawrence. 


STUDENTS. 
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Names. 

Jones,  Marcia  Eddy, 
Juvenal,  James  Travis, 
Juvenal,  Martin, 
Kearns,  Eva, 
Kennedy,  Asa, 
Kennedy,  Lizzie  J. 
Konz,  John  Joseph, 
Koons,  Anna  Madeline, 
Kriege,  John  Henry, 
Leibey,  Lily  Graham, 
Leu,  Grant, 

Levy,  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Lewis,  Ella  May, 
Lewis,  Lora  Amelia, 
Lindley,  Amanda  C. 
Lindley,  John  Williamson, 
McClees,  Nelson,  Jr. 
McClure,  James  Franklin, 
McCoy,  Elizabeth  Jane, 
McDonald,  Charles  Benjamin, 
McDonald,  William  Augustus, 
McFarland,  Hattie, 
McGee,  Carla, 
McGee,  Virdilla, 
McWhorter,  Thomas  Lakin, 
Marple,  William  Warren, 
Marsh,  Charles  Lucius, 
Maybee,  Leona  Maria, 
Melville,  Edward  Warren, 
Miles,  Lena, 
Miller,  Lloyd  Willis, 
Minton,  Ella, 
Moler,  Albert, 
Monroe,  Herbert, 
Morrison,  Robert  McClary. 
Nason,  Lillie  B. 
Neely,  Ada  Alice, 
Neill,  Nell  Pearl,      . 


Residences. 

Lawrence. 
Russell. 
Russell. 
Lawrence. 
Lawrence. 
Lawrence. 
Greeley. 
Lawrence. 
Wyandotte. 
Lawrence. 
Atchison. 
Lawrence. 
Pawnee  Rock. 
Pawnee  Rock. 
Ilesper. 
TIesper. 
Wichita, 
./unction   City. 
Chillicothe,  111. 
Fort  Scott. 
Fort  Scott. 
Lawrence. 
Tjawrence. 
Lawrence. 
Emporia. 
Lawrence. 
Lawrence. 
Humboldt. 
Lawrence. 
Darlington,  I.  1\ 
Lawrence. 
Reno. 

Mineral  Point. 
Lawrence. 
Tonganoxie. 
New   York  City. 
Perry  ville. 
Lawrence. 
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STUDENTS. 


Names. 

Nevison,  William  Henry, 
Newby,  Cassius  Henry, 
Newby,  Elma, 
Newlin,  Delphina  Jane, 
Newlin,  Julia  Florence, 
Nicholson,  William,     . 
Niesley,  Bertie  K. 
Oliver,  Mary  Margaret, 
Palmer,  William  Bradbury, 
Parr,  John  Wesley, 
Patterson,  Aggie, 
Peairs,  Chalmers  Addison, 
Pearson,  William  Ellis, 
Perkins,  John  Bradford, 
Phelps,  Arthur  Hutchins, 
Pierson,  Matilda, 
Poehler,  Emma, 
Poehler,  Matilda  Mary, 
Porter,  May, 
Powell,  Fannie  Grundy, 
Powell,  Mary  Cartlich, 
Presby,  Wilbur  Fisk, 
Priestly,  William, 
Priestly,  Nellie, 
Quayle,  William  Alfred, 
Bansoro,  Emma  L 
Bansom,  Myra  M. 
Beast,  Frank  William, 
Beddick,  Andrew  Sumner, 
Beed,  Olive  A. 
Beedy,  Lewis  M. 
Beid,  Nellie  Galer, 
Beser,  Doha, 
Bhea,  Kate, 

Bidenour,  Kate  Louisa, 
Biggs,  John  David, 
Boberts,  Charles  Henry, 
Bogers,  Georgian na, 


Residences. 

Lawrence. 
Leavenworth. 
Leavenworth. 
Lawrence. 
Lawrence. 
Lawrence. 
Ilarrisburg,  Pa. 
Lawrence. 
Blue  Rapids. 
Topeka. 
Topelca. 
Vinland. 
Lawrence. 
Eudora. 
Blue  Rapids. 
Lawrence. 
Lawrence 
Lawrence. 
Lawrence. 
Plattsburg,  Mo. 
Clinton. 

Jordan  Springs 
Lawrence. 
Lawrence. 
Auburn. 

Stewartsville,  Mo. 
Lavwence. 
Grayson,  Texas. 
Solomon  City. 
Eudora. 
Lawrence. 
Muncie. 
Lawrence. 
Yates  Center. 
Lavirence 
Lyndon. 
Leavemoorth. 
Hesper. 


STUDENTS. 
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Names. 

Rogers,  Florence, 
Ross,  Kate, 

Rothrock,  Dwight  Welles, 
Rothrock,  Perry, 
Rouse,  Belden  Nelson. 
Sergent,  Lola. 
Scott,  George  Thomas, 
Sherwood,  Florence  Campbell. 
Shipman.  Charles  Fredrick. 
Silvers,  John  Orron. 
Smith,  James  Gabriel, 
Smith,  Howard  Trego, 
Speer,  Rose, 
Stanley,  Emery, 
Stanley,  Emma, 
Starrett,  Theodore, 
Stephens,  Eleanor  Gertrude, 
Sterling,  Joseph  Archer, 
Sterling,  Miles  Wilson, 
Stewart,  Arthur  Graham, 
Surber,  Cassie, 
Sutorious,  Joseph, 
Sweezy,  Jay  Irving, 
Taylor,  Burr  Strawn, 
Taylor,  Eva  Aurelia, 
Thrasher,  Emily  Catharine, 
Timer,  Joseph  Richard. 
Tosh,  Annie  Laura, 
Turley,  Elliott  Byron. 
Tuttle,  Walter  Sawyer, 
Van  Hoesen,  Mary  Helen, 
Yarney,  Mary  Emily, 
Wade,  Franklin, 
Walker,  Charles  Samuel, 
Walker,  Oliver  David, 
Walruff,  Adelaide, 
Walruff,  Henry, 
Watson,  George  Brown, 


Residences. 

Hesper. 
Topeka. 
Echo. 
Echo. 

Washtenaw,  Mich. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Winchester. 
Cicero,  JST.  Y. 
Elmdale. 
Shawnee. 
Valley  Falls. 
Mound  City. 
Lawrence. 
Hesper. 
Hesper. 

North  Lavwenee. 
Col.  Springs,  Col. 
Abilene. 
Abilene. 
Prairie  City. 
Perry. 
Laiorence. 
Olivet. 
Be  Soto. 
Be  Soto. 
Tola. 

Laiorence. 
Lawrence. 
Sarcoxie. 
Baxter  Springs. 
Willow  Sp>ri7igs. 
Tonganoxie. 
Lawrence. 
Lawrence. 
Lawrence. 
Lawrence. 
IZansas  City,  Mo. 
Shaicnee. 
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STUDENTS. 


Names. 


Residences. 


Webster,  Frank  Lundy, 
Whirlow,  William  Solomon, 
Whitman,  Clara  Maria, 
Whitney,  Henry  Coleman, 
Williams,  Benjamin  Stanton 
Williams,  Mary  Ha, 
Williams,  Fredrick  Horace 
Williamson,  Willie, 
Wilson,  Elijah  Benjamin, 
Wilson,  Lee  Anderson, 
Woodward,  Katie  S.     . 
Wright,  Eva  Belle,       . 


Lawrence. 

Vinland. 

Lawrence. 

Lawrence. 

Vinland. 

Darlington, 

Garnett. 

Perry. 

Lawrence. 

Lawrence. 

Lawrence. 

Chetopa. 

Select 


/.  T. 


213. 


Note.— Students  in  the  foregoing  list  are  not  regular  in  classification,  hut  many 
of  them  expect  to  become  regular  and  enter  advanced  classes  during  the  coming 
year. 


•^i 


^S)£> 


STUDENTS. 
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LAW  DEPARTMENT 


FIRST  YEAR. 


Names. 


Brewster,  Samuel  Wheeler, 

Davis,  Leander  L. 

Douglas,  Charles  Kimball, 

French,  Rufus  Alfondo, 

Gleed,  Charles  Sumner, 

Holly,  Charles  Frederick,  Jr. 

Kennedy,  Thomas  Harrawer, 

Palmer,  Barney  D. 

Perkins,  Lucius  H. 

Smith,  Howard  Trego, 

Usher,  Samuel  Chambers, 

Wallace,  Joseph  Webster, 

Yates,  George  Washington  Wellington, 


Residences. 

Thayer. 
Lawrence. 
Lawrence. 
JBooneville,  Iowa. 
Later  ence. 
Laiorence. 
Later  ence. 
Lawrence. 
Caledonia,  Wis. 
Mound  City. 
Lawrence. 
/Silverton,  Col. 
Lawrence. 

Total  — 13. 
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STUDENTS. 


MUSICAL  DEPARTMENT 


Names. 

Ayer,  Mary  Nettie,  -  . 
Bush,  Charles  Willard, 
Dean,  Mary  Elizabeth, 
Eaton,  Gertrude  Blanche, 
Flick,  George  Monser, 
Greene,  Linnie, 
Goodwin,  Ella  Sarah, 
Hadley,  Flora  M. 
Home,  Martha  Phoebe, 
Lewis,  Ella  May, 
Lewis,  Lora  Amelia,    . 
Miles,  Josephine  Violet, 
Patterson,  Aggie, 
Pierson,  Charles  E. 
Schwagler,  Mary, 
Stephens,  Ella  G. 
Tuttle,  Walter  Sawyer, 
Upton,  Charles  Greene, 
Williams,  Mary  Ha, 
Wright,  Eva  Belle,      . 


Residences. 

Blue  Rapids. 
Laiorence. 
Clinton. 
Russell. 
Kinsley. 
Lyndon. 
Blue  Rapids. 
Lawrence. 
Williamsburg. 
Pawnee  Rock. 
Pawnee  Rock. 
Darlington,  I.  T. 
Topeka. 
Lawrence . 
Leavenviorth. 
Col.  Springs,  Col. 
Baxter  Springs. 
Hillsdale. 
Darlington,  L  T. 
Chetopa. 

Total    -20 
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SUMMARY  OF  CLASSIFICATION. 


COLLEGCATE  DEPARTMENT. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Resident  Graduates, 

1 

? 

13 
11 
25 

8 

2 
5 
4 
7 
3 
25 

3 

Senior  Class,.  

13 
11 

20 

14 

50 

Specialists, 

8 

Aggregate  Collegiate  Department, 

HIGHER  NORMAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Class  of  Third  Year, 

Class  of  Second  Year, 

73 

1 

1 
3 

46 

1 

2 
8 

119 

2 
3 

Class  of  First  Year, 

11 

Aggregate  Normal  Department, 

PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 

Senior  Class, 

5 

13 

5 

8 

117 

11 

5 
9 
4 

96 

16 

18 

Middle  Class, 

14 

Junior  Class, 

Select  Class, .-. 

12 
213 

LAW  DEPARTMENT. 

First  Year, 

143 

13 

13 

• 

5 
5 

114 

15 
15 

257 
13 

Aggregate  Law  Department 

13 

MUSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 
Music  Class, 

20 

Aggregate  Musical  Department, 

20 

Aggregate  all  Departments, 

Names  counted  twice, 

239 
11 

186 
14 

425 
25 

Total  Attendance, 

|      228 

172 

400 

COMPARATIVE  AGES  OF  STUDENTS. 


14  years,  22;  15,  34;  16,  48;  17,  52;  18,  58;  19,  50; 
20,  29 ;  21,  21 ;  22,  24 ;  23,  10  ;  24,  8  ;  25,  6  ;  26,  8  ;  27,4; 
28,  2  ;  29,  1 ;  33,  1 ;  34,  1  ;  not  reported,  15. 
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COUNTIES  AND  STATES  REPRESENTED. 


KANSAS  COUNT!  RS   REPRESENTED. 


Allen, 

Linn, 

Anderson, 

Lyon, 

Atchison, 

Marshall, 

Barton, 

McPherson, 

Bourbon, 
Brown, 

Montgomery, 

Miami, 

Butler. 

Morris, 

Chase. 

Neosho, 

Cherokee, 
Davis, 

Osage, 
Osborne, 

Dickinson, 

Pawnee, 

Doniphan, 
Douglas, 
Edwards, 
Ellsworth, 

Reno, 
Republic, 
Riley, 
Russell, 

Franklin, 

Saline, 

Harvey^ 
Jackson, 

Sedgwick, 
Shawnee, 

Jefferson, 

Sumner, 

Johnson, 

Wilson, 

Labette, 

Woodson, 

Leavenworth, 

Wyandotte, 

Counties  —  44. 

STATES 

REPRESENTED. 

Colorado, 

Massachusetts, 

Connecticut, 

Michigan, 

Iowa, 

Missouri, 

Indiana, 

New  York, 

Illinois, 

Ohio, 

Indian  Territory, 
Kansas, 

Pennsylvania, 
Texas, 

Louisiana, 

Wisconsin. 

Maine, 

States  — 17. 

Note.— Many  students  appear  in  this  catalogue  as  residents  of  Lawrence, 
whose  parents  temporarily  reside  in  that  city  for  the  purpose  of  educating  their 
sons  and  daughters. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


<JolI^gia(c  fpcpaiifmcni. 


Of  the  several  departments  contemplated  in  the  act  of  incorporation, 
three  have  been  organized,  viz  :  the  Department  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture and  Arts,  the  Normal  Department,  and  the  Law  Department. 
The  collegiate  department  at  present  comprises  seven  courses  of  instruc- 
tion, viz ;  a  Classical  and  Modern  Literature  Course,  each  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts;  a  General  Scientific  Course,  three  Special 
Scientific  Courses, — one  in  Chemistry,  one  in  Natural  History,  and  one  in 
Civil  and  Topographical  Engineering, — each  of  the  four  Scientific  Courses 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  Other  courses  of  instruc- 
tion will  be  added  as  the  growth  of  the  State  and  of  the  University  may 
render  advisable. 

TEEMS    OF    ADMISSION. 
For  terms  of  admission  to  the  Collegiate  Department  see  Preparatory 
Course.     Equivalents  are  accepted. 


CLASSICAL  COURSE. 


FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

first  session. 

Latin — Cicero  de  Amicitia,  10  weeks  ;  Livy,  10  weeks. 

Greek  —  Xenophon's  Memorabilia  of  Socrates,  11  weeks;  Plato's  Apol- 
ogy and  Crito  ;  Smith's  History  of  Greece,  Books  IV,  V,  VI,  9  weeks. 

Algebra  — Series,  Logarithms  and  General  Theory  of  Equations,  12 
weeks  ;  Geometry—  From  the  beginning  of  Book  VI,  8  weeks. 

SECOND   SESSION. 

Latin  —  Livy,  5  weeks  ;  Odes  of  Horace,  15  weeks. 
Botany,  and  Laboratory  Practice,  20  weeks. 

Geometry —  Completed,  4  weeks  ;  Structure  and  History  of  the  English 
Language,  16  weeks. 
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SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

FIRST   SESSION. 

Latin  Epistles  and  Satires  of  Horace,  12  weeks;  The  Captives  of 
Plautus,  8'weeks. 

Trigonometry  —  Plane  and  Spherical,  10  weeks.  Greek  —  Plato's 
Gorgias,  10  weeks. 

Chemistry,  and    Laboratory  Practice,  20  weeks. 

SECOND   SESSION. 

Zoology,  and  Laboratory  Practice,  20  weeks. 

Greek  —  Demosthenes  de  Corona  ;  Selections  from  Historians ;  Consti- 
tutional History  of  Greece,  20  weeks. 
Analytical  Geometry,  20  weeks. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

FIRST   SESSION. 

Latin —  Annals  of  Tacitus,  10  weeks;  Quintilian,  10th  and  12th  Books, 
10  weeks. 

Physics,  20  weeks. 

Logic,  10  weeks.     Physiology,  10  weeks. 

SECOND   SESSION. 

Greek  —  Homer  and  Hesoid  ;  History  of  Greek  Epic  Poetry  ;  20  weeks. 
Mediseval  and  Modern  History,  20  weeks. 
Astronomy,  20  weeks. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

FIRST   SESSION. 

Greek  —  Dramas  ;  Greek  Literature,  10  weeks.  English  —  ^Esthetics 
10  weeks. 

Mental  and  Moral  Science,  20  Weeks. 
Meteorology,  10  weeks  ;  Geology,  10  weeks. 

SECOND    SESSION. 

Political  Economy,  15  weeks. 

History  and  Philosophy  of  English  Literature,  15  weeks. 
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SCIENTIFIC   COURSE. 


FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

FIEST   SESSION. 
German,  20  weeks. 

History  —  Roman  and  Greek,  20  weeks. 

Algebra  —  Series,   Logarithms   and   General  Theory   of  Equations,  12 
weeks.     Geometry  —  From  the  beginning  of  Book  VI,  8  weeks. 

SECOND   SESSION. 

Botany,  and  Laboratory  Practice,  20  weeks. 

Geometry  —  Completed,    4   weeks.     Structure    and   History  of  English 
Language,  16  weeks. 
French,  20  weeks. 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

FIRST   SESSION. 

German,  20  weeks. 

Trigonometry — Plane  and  Spherical,  10  weeks.     Surveying,  10  weeks. 

Chemistry,  and  Laboratory  Practice,  20  weeks. 

SECOND   SESSION. 

Zoology,  and  Laboratory  Practice,  20  weeks. 

French,  20  weeks. 

Analytical  Geometry,  20  weeks. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

FIRST   SESSION. 

Physics,  20  weeks. 

Calculus — Differential,  Integral  and  Geometric  Applications,  20  weeks. 

Logic,  10  weeks.     Physiology,  10  weeks. 

SECOND  SESSION. 

Physics,  20  weeks. 

Mediaeval  and  Modern  History,  20  weeks. 

Astronomy,  20  weeks. 
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SENIOR  CLASS. 

FIRST  SESSION. 

Mental  and  Moral  Science,  20  weeks. 
Mineralogy,  10  weeks.     Geology,  10  weeks. 
Meteorology,  10  weeks.     English  —  ^Esthetics,  10  weeks. 

SECOND  SESSION. 
Political  Economy,  15  weeks. 
History  and  Philosophy  of  English  Literature,  15  weeks. 


MODERN    LITERATURE  COURSE. 


FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

FIRST   SESSION. 
German,  20  weeks. 

History  —  Roman  and  Greek,  20  weeks. 

Algebra  —  Series,  Logarithms   and    General    Theory   of  Equations,  12 
weeks.     Geometry  —  From  the  beginning  of  Book  VI,  8  weeks. 

SECOND  SESSION. 
Botany,  and  Laboratory  Practice,  20  weeks. 

Geometry — Completed,  4  weeks.     Structure    and   History   of  English 
Language,  16  weeks. 
French  20  weeks. 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

FIRST  SESSION. 
German,  20  weeks. 

Trigonometry  —  Plain  and   Spherical,  10  weeks.     Philosophy  of  Rhe- 
toric, 10  weeks. 

Chemistry,  and  Laboratory  Practice,  20  weeks. 
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SECOND  SESSION. 

Zoology,  and  Laboratory  Practice,  20  weeks. 

French,  20  weeks. 

Analytical  Geometry,  20  weeks. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

FIRST  SESSION. 
German,  20  weeks. 
Physics,  20  weeks. 
Logic,  10  weeks.     Physiology,  10  weeks. 

SECOND  SESSION. 
Physics,  20  weeks. 

Mediaeval  and  Modern  History,  20  weeks. 
Astronomy,  20  weeks. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

FIRST  SESSION. 

Mental  and  Moral  Science,  20  weeks. 
Mineralogy,  10  weeks.     Geology,  10  weeks. 
Meteorology,  10  weeks.     .Esthetics,  10  weeks. 

SECOND  SESSION. 
Political  Economy,  15  weeks. 
History  and  Philosophy  of  English  Literature,  15  weeks. 
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COURSE  IN  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 


FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  CLASSES. 

Studies  —  Same  as  those  of  Freshman  and  Sophomore  classes  of  the 
Scientific  Course,  with  the  substitution  of  Industrial  Drawing  for  French 
of  2nd  session  of  Sophomore  year. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

FIRST   SESSION. 

Calculus —  Differential,  Integral,  and  Geometric  Application,  20  weeks. 
Descriptive  Geometry  and  Drawing,  10  weeks.     Physiology,  10  weeks. 
Mechanics  and  Engineering,  20  weeks. 

SECOND    SESSION. 

Civil  Engineering  Proper — Survey,  Location  and  Construction  of  Roads 
and  Railroads,  10  weeks.     Drawing  and  Field  Practice,  10  weeks. 
Mechanics  of  Engineering,  20  weeks. 
Astronomy,  20  weeks. 

SENIOR   CLASS. 

FIRST  SESSION. 

Mineralogy,  10  weeks.     Geology,  10  weeks.    . 
Mental  and  Moral  Science,  20  weeks. 
Mechanics  of  Engineering,  20  weeks. 
Drawing  and  Field  Practice. 

SECOND  SESSION. 
History  and  Philosophy  of  English  Literature,  15  weeks. 
Political  Economy,  15  weeks. 
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COURSE   IN    NATURAL  HISTORY. 


FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  CLASSES. 

Studies  —  Same  as  those  of  corresponding  classes  in  the  General  Scien- 
tific Course. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

FIRST  SESSION, 

Physics,  20  weeks. 

Comparative  Anatomy   of  the   Vertebrates  —  Dissections   of  Mammals 
and  Birds,  20  weeks. 

Logic.  10  weeks.     Physiology,  10  weeks. 

SECOND  SESSION, 

Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrates  —  Dissections  of  Reptiles  and 
Fishes,  20  weeks. 

Astronomy,  20  weeks. 

Mediaeval  and  Modern  History,  20  weeks. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

FIRST   SESSION. 

Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Articulates  —  Dissections  of  Insects  and 
Crustaceans,  20  weeks. 

Mineralogy,  10  weeks.     Geology,  10  weeks. 
Meteorology,  10  weeks.     Mental  Science,  10  weeks. 

SECOND   SESSION, 

Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Moll usks  and  Radiates — Dissections  of 
Cuttle-fishes,  Clams,  Star  fishes,  &c,  15  weeks. 
Political  Economy,  15  weeks. 


N.  B.— In  carrying  out  the  above  scheme  of  study,  fifteen  hours  per  week  in  the 
Z-'ological  Laboratory  are  required  of  each  student  during  the  Junior  and  Senior 
years.  This  course  of  training  is  adapted  not  only  to  those  who  aim  to  become 
Naturalists,  but  also  to  those  who  have  in  view  the  Medical  Profession. 
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COURSE  IN  CHEMISTRY. 


FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  CLASSES. 

Studies  —  Same  as  those  of  corresponding  classes  in  the  General  Scien- 
tific Course. 


JUNIOR  CLASS. 

FIRST   SESSION. 

Chemistry  —  Inorganic,  20  weeks. 
Quantitative  Analysis  —  Gravimetric,  20  weeks. 
Logic,  10  weeks.     Physiology,  10  weeks. 

SECOND  SESSION. 

Chemistry  —  Organic,  10  weeks.     Quantitative  Analysis — Gravimetric, 
10  weeks. 

Physics,  20  weeks. 
Astronomy,  20  weeks. 

SENIOR   CLASS. 

FIRST  SESSION. 

Chemistry  —  Organic  ;  Quantitative  Analysis — Organic  and  Volumetric. 
20  weeks. 

Meteorology,  10  weeks. 

Mineralogy,  10  weeks.     Geology,  10  weeks. 

SECOND  SESSION. 

Blowpipe  Analysis  and  Assaying:  Original  Chemical  Work.     15  weeks. 
Political  Economy,  15  weeks. 


N.  B.— During  the  last  two  years  of  this  course,  at  least  twenty  Hours  per  week 
of  Laboratory  Practice  are  required.  The  object  sought  is  to  thoroughly  prepare 
graduates  as  professional  or  practical  chemists.  A  partial  course  selected  from 
the  above  would  be  found  highly  advantageous  to  those  intending  to  pursue 
medical  studies. 
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This  department  has  been  organized  to  supply  the  existing  want  of  suit- 
able Preparatory  Schools,  and  therefore  will  not  be  made  a  permanent 
feature  of  the  University. 

TEEMS    OF    ADMISSION. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Junior  Class  are  examined  in  the  follow- 
ing studies,  viz: 

Orthography. 

Reading. 

Mental  Arithmetic. 

Written  Arithmetic,  to  Interest. 

Elements  of  Geography. 

Elements  of  English  Grammar. 


CLASSICAL  COURSE. 


JUNIOR  CLASS. 

FIRST  SESSION. 

Arithmetic,  20  weeks. 

English  Grammar,  20  weeks. 

Harkness'  Latin  Grammar  and  Reader,  20  weeks. 

SECOND  SESSION. 

Physical  Geography,  20  weeks. 

English  —  Synonyms  and  Composition,  20  weeks. 

Latin  Grammar  and  Reader,  20  weeks. 
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MIDDLE    CLASS. 


FIRST   SESSION. 

Latin  —  Caesar's  Commentaries,  three  Books,  20  weeks. 
Algebra  —  Introduction,  20  weeks. 
U.  S.  History,  20  weeks. 

SECOND  SESSION. 

Latin  —  Caesar's  Commentaries,  four  Books,  20  weeks. 

Greek  —  White's  Greek  Lessons  and  Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar. 

Algebra  —  Radicals  and  Equations  of  Second  Degree,  20  weeks. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

FIRST  SESSION. 

Latin  —  Cicero's  Orations  against  Cataline,  and  the  Oration  for  the  Poet 
Archias  ;  20  weeks. 

Greek — Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Book  1,  and  White's  Greek  Lessons  ; 
Smith's  History  of  Greece,  Book  I.     20  week^. 

English  —  Elements  of  the  Sentence,  and  Rhetoric,  20  weeks. 

SECOND  SESSION. 
Latin  —  Virgil's  iEneid,  six  books,  20  weeks. 

Greek  —  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Books   IE  and  III,   and  White's  Greek 
Lessons  ;  Smith's  History  of  Greece,  Book  II  and  III.     20  weeks. 
Geometry —  First  Five  Books,  20  weeks. 
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SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 


JUNIOR  CLASS. 

FIRST   SESSION. 

Arithmetic,  20  weeks. 

English  Grammar,  20  weeks. 

Latin  Grammar  and  Reader  (Harkness'),  20  weeks. 

SECOND   SESSION. 

Physical  Geography,  20  weeks. 

English  —  Synonyms  and  Composition,  20  weeks. 

Latin  Grammar  and  Reader,  20  weeks. 

MIDDLE  CLASS. 

FIRST  SESSION. 
Drawing,  20  weeks. 
Algebra  —  Introductory,  20  weeks. 
U.  S.  History,  20  weeks. 

SECOND   SESSION. 

Natural  Philosophy,  20  weeks. 

French,  20  weeks. 

Algebra  —  Radicals,  Equations  of  second  degree,  20  weeks. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

FIRST  SESSION. 
German,  20  weeks. 
Drawing,  20  weeks. 
French,  20  weeks. 
English  —  Elements  of  the  Sentence,  and  Rhetoric,  20  weeks 

SECOND    SESSION. 

German,  10  weeks.     U.  S.  Constitution,  10  weeks. 

Drawing,  20  weeks. 

Geometry  —  First  five  Books,  20  weeks. 
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MODERN    LITERATURE  COURSE. 


JUNIOR  CLASS. 

FIRST   SESSION. 

Arithmetic,  20  weeks. 

English  Grammar,  20  weeks. 

Latin  Grammar  and  Header  (Harkness'j,  20  weeks. 

SECOND  SESSION. 
Physical  Geography,  20  weeks. 
English  —  Synonyms  and  Composition,  20  weeks. 
Latin  Grammar  and  Reader,  20  weeks. 

MIDDLE  CLASS. 

FIRST   SESSION. 

Latin  —  Caesar's  Commentaries,  three  Books,  20  weeks. 
Algebra  —  Introductory,  20  weeks. 
U.  S.  History,  20  weeks. 

SECOND  SESSION. 

Latin  — Csesar's  Commentaries,  four  Books,  20  weeks. 

French,  20  weeks. 

Algebra  —  Radicals,  and  Equations  of  second  degree,  20  weeks 

SENIOR   CLASS. 

FIRST   SESSION. 

German,  20  weeks. 

Drawing,  20  weeks. 

French,  20  weeks. 

English  —  Elements  of  the  Sentence,  and  Rhetoric,  20  weeks. 

SECOND  SESSION. 
Drawing,  20  weeks. 

German,  10  weeks.     U.  S.  Constitution,  10  weeks. 
Geometry  —  First  Five  Books,  20  weeks. 
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This  department  was  opened  by  legislative  requirement,  April  3d,  1870. 
The  demand  for  trained  teachers  exceeds  the  supply.  Many  students 
pursuing  the  higher  academic  studies  expect  to  teach.  Special  profession- 
al instruction  and  practice,  under  the  direction  of  experienced  professors, 
furnish  the  best  possible  preparation  for  the  school  room.  All  the  ad- 
vantages of  apparatus,  cabinets,  libraries,  public  lectures,  and  examples  of 
the  best  methods  of  instruction,  are  here  at  the  command  of  the  learner. 
To  these  advantages  will  be  added  a  system  of  practice  teaching  and  class 
criticism,  designed  not  only  to  give  experience,  but  to  test  the  ability  of  the 
young  teacher.  Especial  attention  will  also  be  given  to  the  requirements 
for  instructors  in  preparatory  high  schools  and  in  teachers'  institutes.  The 
design  of  the  Regents  in  fully  organizing  this  department,  is  to  make  the 
University  of  the  widest  possible  service  to  the  other  schools  of  the  State. 
Those  desiring  to  secure  competent  teachers  are  invited  to  correspond  with 
the  Faculty. 

HIGHER    NORMAL    COURSES. 

For  admission  to  these  the  applicant  must  be  prepared  in  Reading, 
Spelling,  Elements  of  English  Grammar,  Penmanship,  Arithmetic,  Al- 
gebra through  Quadratic  Equations,  Descriptive  and  Physical  Geography, 
Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,  History  and  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  Industrial  Drawing. 

These  studies  may  be  pursued  in  such  classes  as  are  regularly  organized 
in  the  Preparatory  Department,  or  in  High  Schools  accredited  as  prepara- 
tory schools  of  the  University,  or  candidates  may  be  admitted  to  either  of 
these  higher  courses  on  passing  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  subjects 
above  named.  Diplomas  are  granted  to  those  who  properly  complete 
either  of  these  courses  of  study,  and  by  arrangement  with  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  certificates  will  be  given  to  these  graduates. 
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CLASSICAL    COURSE. 


FIRST    YEAR. 

FIRST    SESSION. 
Latin  —  Harkness'  Grammar  and  Reader,  20  weeks. 
History  of  England  (Thalheimer),  10  weeks.     Science  of  Government, 
10  weeks. 

English  Sentence  and  Rhetoric,  20  weeks. 

SECOND    SESSION. 

Latin  —  Grammar  and  Reader,  20  weeks. 

Botany,  20  weeks. 

Geometry,  five  books,  20  weeks. 

SECOND    YEAR. 

FIRST    SESSION. 

Latin  —  Caesar's  Commentaries,  20  weeks. 

Algebra,  completed,  12  weeks.     Geometry,  completed,  8  weeks. 

Chemistry,  20  weeks. 

Theory,  Science  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  20  weeks. 

SECOND    SESSION. 

Latin  —  Csesar's  Commentaries,  20  weeks. 

Structure  and  History  of  English  Language,  16  weeks.     School  Laws  of 
Kansas,  4  weeks. 
Zoology,  20  weeks. 
Object  Lesson  Teaching  and  Lectures,  20  weeks. 

THIRD    YEAR. 

FIRST    SESSION. 

Trigonometry,  10  weeks      Physiology,  10  weeks. 

Latin  —  Cicero,  20  weeks. 

Mental  and  Moral  Science,  10  weeks.     Geology,  10  weeks. 

SECOND    SESSION. 

Latin  —  Virgil,  20  weeks. 

Descriptive  Astronomy,  20  weeks. 

Theory,  Science  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  10  weeks. 

History  of  Education,  and  Outlines  of  History,  20  weeks. 

N.  B. —  Those  pursuing  a  full  Greek  course,  for  two  years  or  more,  will  he  entitled 
to  a  certificate  for  the  same,  with  Normal  diploma. 
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MODERN    LITERATURE    COURSE. 


FIRST    YEAR. 

FIRST    SESSION. 
German,  20  weeks. 

History  of  England  (Thalheimer),  10  weeks.     Science  of  Government, 
10  weeks. 
English  Sentence  and  Rhetoric,  20  weeks. 

SECOND    SESSION. 
German,  20  weeks. 
Geometry,  20  weeks. 
Botany,  20  weeks. 
Book-keeping,  10  weeks. 

SECOND    YEAR. 

FIRST    SESSION. 
German,  20  weeks. 

Algebra,  12  weeks.     Geometry,  8  weeks. 
Chemistry,  20  weeks. 
Theory,  Science  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  20  weeks. 

SECOND    SESSION. 

Greek  and  Roman  History,  20  weeks. 

Structure   and   History  of  the    English    Language,  16  weeks.     School 
Laws  of  Kansas,  4  weeks. 
Zoology,  20  weeks. 
Object  Lesson  Teaching. 

THIRD    YEAR. 

FIRST    SESSION. 

Trigonometry,  10  weeks.     Physiology,  10  weeks. 

German,  20  weeks. 

Mental  and  Moral  Science,  10  weeks.     Geology,  10  weeks. 

SECOND    SESSION. 

Descriptive  Astronomy,  20  weeks. 

History  of  Education,  and  Outlines  of  History,  20  weeks. 
History  and  Philosophy  of  English  Literature,  20  weeks. 
German  Practice  Teaching,  10  weeks. 

N.  B.— Latin  or  French  pursued  as  extras  with  this  course,  for  one  year  or  more, 
will  entitle  the  student  to  certificate  for  such  extra  study. 
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ENGLISH    COURSE. 


FIRST    YEAR. 

FIRST   SESSION. 

Grammar  and  Composition,  20  weeks. 
Higher  Arithmetic,  20  weeks. 
History  of  United  States,  20  weeks. 
Elocution,  10  weeks. 

SECOND  SESSION. 

Physical  Geography,  20  weeks. 

English  Composition  and  Synonyms,  20  weeks. 

Drawing,  Industrial,  10  weeks.     Elocution,  10  weeks. 

SECOND    YEAR. 

FIRST  SESSION. 

Natural  Philosophy,  20  weeks. 

Algebra,  Introduction,  20  weeks. 

History  of  England,  and  Science  of  Government,  20  weeks. 

Theory,  Science  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  20  weeks. 

SECOND   SESSION. 

Algebra,  Radicals  and  Equations  2nd  Degree,  20  weeks. 
Botany,  20  weeks. 
Zoology,  20  weeks. 

THIRD    YEAR. 

FIRST  SESSION. 

Algebra,  Series,  Logarithms,  &c,  10  weeks.     Geology,  10  weeks. 

Outlines  of  Universal  History,  20  weeks. 

Physiology,  10  weeks.     Mental  and  Moral  Science,  10  weeks. 

SECOND   SESSION. 

Geometry,  20  weeks. 

Book-keeping,  10  weeks. 

Theory,  Science  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  20  weeks. 

Read  School  Laws  of  Kansas. 

N.  B.—  Those  who  complete  any  extra  advanced  studies  with  either  of  the 
Normal  courses  will  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  for  the  same,  with  diploma. 
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The  plan  providing  for  these  courses  of  study  also  provides  : 

1st.  That  academic  studies  of  the  above  courses  shall  be  pursued  in 
regular  University  classes. 

2d.  That  classes  in  Common  English  branches  of  study  from  the  Prepar- 
atory Department  sections,  shall  be  taught  by  students  detailed  from  the 
Normal  classes,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Principal  of  the  Department- 

3d.  That  those  detailed  for  this  class  work,  shall  not  have  more  than  one 
division  of  a  class  in  charge  for  the  time  allotted,  nor  for  less  than  half  a 
session.  Efficiency  in  this  class  teaching  shall  be  estimated  in  determining 
the  standing  of  the  Normal  students. 

4th.  That  students  pursuing  these  courses  shall  be  required  to  pass  ex- 
aminations, at  stated  times,  on  a  prescribed  course  of  Reading  and  Lectures 
on  the  History,  Theory  and  Science  of  Teaching,  and  on  the  School  Laws 
of  Kansas. 

5th.  That  students  completing  the  entire  course  according  to  this  plan, 
shall  be  entitled  to  Diplomas  setting  forth  their  attainments  as  herein 
described. 
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The  opening  of  a  Law  Department  in  the  State  University  has,  for  a 
long  time,  been  a  subject  of  discussion  with  the  Eegents  and  its  friends. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Regents  held  in  August,  1878,  they  determined  that 
this  department  should  be  established,  and  accordingly  on  Thursday, 
November  6th,  the  Law  School  of  this  University  was  formally  opened 
with  an  address  by  the  Hon.  Nelson  T.  Stephens. 

The  design  of  this  department  is  to  furnish  a  complete  course  of  legal 
instruction  for  persons  intending  to  practice  at  the  bar  in  any  State  of  the 
Union.  The  plan  of  instruction  includes  the  principles  of  Constitutional 
Law,  Mercantile  Law,  the  Law  of  Contracts,  Corporations,  Insurance, 
Torts,  Domestic  Relations,  Real  Property  Law,  Equity,  Jurisprudence, 
Evidence,  Pleading  and  Practice,  and  Criminal  Jurisprudence. 

Experience  proves  that  the  best  method  of  teaching  the  principles  of 
law  is  by  the  approved  modes  of  teaching  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  sciences.  Instruction  is  given  by  daily  recitations  upon  assigned 
portions  of  text  books,  the  drill  of  the  recitation  room  being  supplemented 
by  lectures,  oral  and  written. 

Moot  Courts  are  held  every  week  during  the  term  by  one  of  the  Faculty, 
at  each  of  which  a  cause  previously  assigned,  is  taken  up  for  practice  in 
the  conduct  of  causes,  and  the  discussion  of  legal  principles.  A  Blackstone 
Club  has  been  formed  by  the  students  in  which  dissertations  are  read  and 
cases  argued. 

The  complete  course  includes  two  annual  terms,  each  of  which  occupies 
seven  months  (excluding  two  weeks  recess  at  Christmas),  the  terms  begin- 
ning on  the  second  Tuesday  of  October  of  each  year. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

The  members  of  each  class  will  be  examined  during  the  first  week  in 
June,  upon  the  studies  of  the  term.  The  examination  of  the  Junior  Class 
will  be  conducted  by  the  Faculty;  that  of  the  Senior  Class  upon  written 
questions  prepared  by  a  committee  of  examination  appointed  for  that  year. 
Members  of  the  Junior  Class  passing  the  examination  satisfactorily,  will 
be  entitled  to  enter  the  Senior  Class  at  the  opening  of  the  next  term. 
Those  desiring  admission  to  the  Senior  Class  may  make  application  at  the 
examination  in  October.  The  degree  of  LL.  B.  will  be  conferred  upon 
such  members  of  the  Senior  Class  as  shall  be  recommended  by  the  examin- 
ing committee  and  the  Faculty,  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Regents. 
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ADMISSION. 

All  persons  purposing  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  law,  are  earnestly 
recommended  to  first  take  a  course  of  liberal  studies.  All  graduates 
of  literary  colleges  are  admitted  without  examination  ;  all  others  must 
satisfy  the  Law  Faculty  of  the  University  that  they  possess  the  educa- 
tional and  other  qualifications  which  will  enable  them  to  pursue  with 
profit  the  studies  of  the  Law  Department.  Persons  who  have  partly  com- 
pleted a  law  course  privately,  can  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing 
in  the  Junior  Class,  on  satisfying  the  Faculty  as  to  their  qualifications. 
No  one  will  be  admitted  to  the  Senior  Class  as  a  regular  member,  except 
upon  successfully  passing  an  examination  upon  the  work  prescribed 
for  the  Junior  Class.  Applicants  for  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  must,  in 
every  case,  have  been  admitted  as  regular  members  of  the  Senior  Class  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Senior  term,  and  must  also  have  attended  the  Senior 
recitations  during  the  entire  term. 

TEXT   BOOKS  AND   LECTURES. 

The  following  Text  Books  will  be  used  by  the  Junior  Class  during 
1879-80 :  Kent's  Commentaries,  Bishop  on  Contracts,  Schouler  on  Domestic 
Relations,  Story  on  Agency,  Edwards  on  Bills  and  Notes,  Parsons  on  Part- 
nership, Stephen  on  Pleadings — (Tyler's  Edition),  and  Washburn  on  Beal 
Property,  Vol.  I. 

The  Senior  Class,  during  1879-80,  will  use  the  following  Text  rBooks : 
Washburn  on  Real  Property,  Bigelow  on  Torts,  Story  on  Sales,  Story  on 
Bailments,  Greenleaf  on  Evidence,  Stephen  and  Gould  on  Pleading,  Story 
on  Equity  Pleading,  Angell  and  Ames  on  Corporations,  and  Story's  Equity. 
Other  books  on  the  various  topics  taken  up,  will  be  recommended  for 
parallel  reading. 

Courses  of  Lectures,  independently  of  text  books,  will  be  delivered  dur- 
ing the  term,  on  various  topics  of  Municipal  Law,  on  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence, on  Criminal  Law,  on  the  Law  of  Torts,  on  Political  Science,  and  on 
International  Law,  as  supplementary  to  the  general  course  of  instruction, 
by  Hon.  Albert  H.  Horton,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas; 
by  Hon.  D.  M.  Valentine,  and  Hon.  D.  J.  Brewer,  Associate  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Kansas;  by  Hon.  J.  P.  Usher,  (late  Secretary  of  the 
Interior) ;  by  Hon.  N.  C.  McFarland  ;  by  Hon.  N.  T.  Stephens,  Judge  of 
the  4th  Judicial  District,  Kansas,  and  by  Hon.  S.  O.  Thacher,  Ex-Judge  of 
the  4th  Judicial  District. 

As  the  State  makes  no  appropriation  for  instruction  in  this  department, 
the  University,  of  necessity,  charges  a  matriculation  fee  of  $25  per  year, 
payable  upon  admission  each  Law  Term. 
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COURSES    IN    MUSIC. 


I.    INSTRUMENTAL 


PEEPAKATORY. 


Grades  1-5. 
Plaidy's  Technical  Studies.     Czerny  and  Koehler's  Studies.     Concone's 
Melodic   School,  Op.  24,  Book    1.     Easier    Pieces   of  Mendelssohn    and 
Mozart. 

HIGHER    COURSE. 

Grades  5-10. 

Plaidy's  Technical  studies.     Czerny,  Op.  299.     Koehler,  Op.  60  and  128. 
Cramer.     Concone's  Melodic  School,  Op.  25,  Book  4.     Weber's  Sonatas. 

Grades  10-15. 
Czerny,  Op.  92.     Moscheles,  Op.  73.     Heller,  Op.  45.     Bertini,  Op.  100. 
Clementi,  Preludes  and  Exercises.     Mozart's  Sonatas. 

Grades  15-20. 
Moscheles,   Op.   95    and    70.      Heuselt,   Op.   2.      Schumann,   Op.   13. 
Chopin,   Op.    10.      Loeschhorns,   Op.    118.       Clementi,  Gradis  ad   Par- 
nassum.      Sonatas  —  Beethoven  and  Hummel.     (Studies  and  Pieces  vary, 
according  to  requirements  of  pupils.) 

II.    HARMONY    AND    COMPOSITION. 

III.    VOICE    CULTURE. 

IV.      CLASS    DRILL. 
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SCHEDULE    OF 

EXAMINATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION, 

1879. 


PREPARATORY  AND  NORMAL  DEPARTMENTS,  Wednesday,  September  10th. 


9  to  10  A.  M.,  English  and  History. 

10  to  11       "       Mathematics. 

11  to  12       "       Ancient  Languages. 

12  to    1  P.  M.,  Modern  Languages. 
1  to    2       "       Natural  Sciences. 


COLLEGIATE  DEPARTMENT,  Thursday,  September  I  ltd 

9  to  10  A.  M.,  Natural  Sciences. 

10  to  11       "       Modern  Languages. 

11  to  12       "       Ancient  Languages. 

12  to    1  P.  M.,  Mathematics. 

1  to    2       "       English  and  History. 


A  general  assemblage  of  students  will  take  place  in  University  Hall, 
Friday,  September  ]  2th,  at  9  A.  m.,  followed  by  meeting  of  classes  in  the 
lecture  rooms  of  the  different  departments.  Applicants  for  admission  will 
find  an  especial  advantage  in  being  present  to  pass  examinations  at  the 
designated  times.  Those  applying  at  subsequent  dates  must  pass  the  pre- 
liminary examinations  by  special  arrangement  with  the  Professors,  and  the 
result  of  all  examinations  for  admission  must  be  reported  and  recorded 
before  the  applicant  is  regularly  classified. 
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TEXT  AND   REFERENCE   BOOKS 

USED  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY. 


Botany — Gray's  Lessons  and  Manual ;  Harrington's  Plant  Analysis. 

Zoology — Orton's  Comparative  Zoology ;  Jordan's  Manual  of  the  Verte- 
brates ;  Packard's  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects ;  Coues's  Key  to  North 
American  Birds. 

Geology — Dana's  Manual  (unabridged) ;  Le  Conte's  Elements  of  Geology. 

Physiology — Dalton.     Meteorology — Loomis's  Treatise. 

Chemistry — Barker's  College  Chemistry  ;  Caldwell's  Laboratory  Practice ; 
Cook's  Chemical  Philosophy  (for  special  students)  ;  Principe  de  Chemie, 
Naquet  (for  special  students). 

Arithmetic — Bardwell.  Algebra — Olney's  University.  Geometry — Loo- 
mis's New  Edition.  Trigonometry — Olney.  Analytical  Geometry — Olney. 
Calculus — Olney. 

Mathematical  Reference  Books — Todhunter,  Price,  Salmon  and  Chau- 
venet. 

Logic — McCosh,  Hamilton,  Mill. 

Mental  Science — Wayland,  Hamilton,  Haven,  and  Krauth's  Vocabulary. 

Moral  Science — Hopkins,  Fairchild,  Wayland. 

^Esthetics — Bascom,  Karnes. 

Political  Economy — Thompson,  Chapin's  Wayland,  Mill. 

Greek — White's  Greek  Lessons ;  Boise's  Xenophon's  Anabasis  ;  Good- 
win's Greek  Grammar  ;  White's  Exercises  in  Greek  Prose  Composition ; 
Smith's  History  of  Greece  (student's  edition).  Students  are  allowed  the 
use  of  any  standard  edition  of  the  various  Greek  authors. 

Latin — Harkness's  Grammar  and  Reader.  Any  standard  edition  of  the 
various  Latin  authors  is  allowed. 

French  and  German — Otto's  French  Grammar:  Fleury's  Histoire  de 
France ;  Collot's  Dramatic  French  Reader ;  Pylodet's  Litterature  Fran- 
caise  Classique;  Otto's  German  Grammar;  Andersen,  Schiller,  Lessing, 
Goethe,  Klen's  German  Literature,  Pylodet's  Litterature  Contemporaine. 
For  Reference — French  and  German  Dictionaries,  Histories  of  Literature, 
and  various  French  and  German  works  found  in  the  University  Library. 

English — Angus's  English  Language ;  Shaw's  English  Literature;  Bas- 
com's  Philosophy  of  English  Literature  ;  Hill's  Rhetoric ;  Green's  Eng- 
lish Grammar.  For  Reference — Taine,  Craik,  Hudson's  and  Rolfes 
Editions  of  Shakspeare,  Gilmore's  Art  of  Expression. 
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Physics — Snell's  Olmsted  :  Atkinson's  Ganot. 

Natural  Philosophy — Cooley  ;  Avery. 

History — Ancient,  Mediaeval  and  Modern.  Wilson's  Outlines,  and  Thal- 
heimer.  U.  S.  History,  Kidpath.  For  reference,  Froude,  Macaulay, 
Motley,  Prescott,  and  Bryant. 

Engineering  —  White's  Free  Hand  and  Mahan's  Industrial  Drawing: 
Warren's  Descriptive  Geometry ;  Gillespie's  Practical  Surveying;  Gilles- 
pie's Roads  and  Railroads ;  Henck's  Field  Book,  Mahan's  Civil  Engineer- 
ing; Trautwine's  Pocket  Book;  Smith's  Mechanics ;  Bartlett;  Rankine ; 
Weishach. 

Astronomy —  Loomis's  Treatise  on  Astronomy :  Loomis's  Practical  As- 
tronomy. 

Geography — Guyot's  Physical ;  Guyot's  New  Intermediate. 

Reading — Monroe. 


NOKMAL    SPECIAL    STUDIES 


History — England,  Thalheimer;  Freeman's  Historical  Course  and  Tay- 
lor's History  of  Germany. 

Science  of  Government — Alden. 

History  of  Education — Barnard,  and  Quick's  Essays. 

Philosophy  of  Education — Tate. 

Reference  Books — Page's  Theory  and  Practice  ;  Calkin's  and  Sheldon's 
Object  Lessons;  Krusi's  Pestalozzi ;  Kreige's  Froebel;  Potter,  Emerson, 
Wickersham,  Ogden,  and  others,  on  School  Organization  and  Management. 
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METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


MENTAL  AND  MORAL  SCIENCE 

Classes  in  Logic.  Moral  Science  and  Political  Economy 
are  assigned  to  the  President  for  instruction.  Daily  recita 
tions  on  these  subjects  have  been  heard  during  the  time 
allotted  to  each-  Students  in  these  classes  are  prepared  by 
previous  study  for  more  critical  research,  and  the  plan  of 
recitation  and  discussion  pursued  encourages  the  widest  prac- 
ticable examination  of  the  topics  considered.  After  the  text- 
book, which  forms  the  basis  of  study,  has  been  carefully 
examined  in  this  way,  each  member  of  the  class  is  required  to 
write  a  critical  review  of  the  whole  subject.  This  is  deemed 
the  best  method  for  promoting  clear  and  comprehensive 
knowledge,  and  for  developing  the  individuality  of  the  stu- 
dent. A  better  preparation  is  also  secured  for  the  subsequent 
literary  pursuits  of  those  who  are  about  to  pass  beyond  the 
immediate  direction  of  instructors. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

In  this  department  instruction  is  given  in  Botany,  Zoology, 
Geology,  Physiology  and  Meteorology.  Three  large,  well- 
lighted  apartments  are  devoted  to  the  use  of  students  in  these 
branches.  These  include  a  lecture  room  23x45  feet,  a  botan- 
ical laboratory  19x52  feet,  and  a  zoological  laboratory  23x45 
feet.  The  laboratories  are  open  for  work  from  9  A.  M.  to 
6  P.  M.  on  every  day  of  the  week  except  Sunday.  Students 
have  the  free  use  of  microscopes  and  dissecting  apparatus. 
They  also  have  constant  access  to  the  cabinets  of  natural 
history,  which  now  contain  upwards  of  50,000  specimens, 
systematically  arranged  and  illustrating  chiefly  the  depart- 
ments of  Botany,  Entomology,  Ornithology  and  Geology. 
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The  method  of  instruction,  both  for  general  and  special 
students,  is  determined  by  the  fact  that  the  chief  end  to  be 
accomplished  is  the  cultivation  of  the  faculties  of  observation 
and  comparison. 

These  faculties  can  be  trained  only  by  being  exercised  upon 
appropriate  objects ;  accordingly,  students  in  botany  daily 
furnish  themselves  with  fresh  plants  from  the  forest  and  the 
prairie  for  dissection,  description  and  classification.  The 
plant  takes  precedence  of  the  text- book  in  the  apparatus  of 
instruction.  The  eye  of  the  pupil  is  used  to  detect  the 
peculiarities  of  the  specimen  in  hand  rather  than  to  read 
from  a  text-book  what  some  other  observer  has  seen.  But 
while  the  book  is  entirely  subordinate  to  the  plant,  it  has  its 
proper  place,  which  is  by  no  means  ignored.  Familiarity 
with  the  terms  employed  in  describing  plants,  and  the  requi- 
site tables  for  classification,  are  obtained  from  some  botanical 
text-book. 

Students  are  taught  not  only  to  observe  the  peculiarities  of 
the  plant  before  them,  but  also  to  make  a  careful  record  of 
their  observations.  In  this  way  they  acquire  that  accuracy  of 
expression  which  the  perfection  of  the  botanical  nomenclature 
is  so  well  adapted  to  secure.  The  "schedule  method,"  origin- 
ated by  the  distinguished  Professor  Henslow,  has  been 
adopted,  with  some  unimportant  modifications. 

Each  student  is  also  required  to  prepare  a  small  herbarium, 
representing  at  least  forty  indigenous  species  of  the  neigh- 
boring region,  well  preserved,  and  carefully  "mounted." 

The  same  method  of  instruction  has  been  adopted  in  the 
department  of  zoology.  The  chief  objects  for  study  are  the 
insects,  fishes,  birds,  and  mammals  of  the  immediate  vicinity. 

In  geology,  the  study  of  Dana's  Manual  is  pursued  in  con- 
nection with  a  careful  examination  of  the  rocks  of  the  car- 
boniferous age,  upon  which  the  institution  is  established. 
A  well-selected  cabinet  also  furnishes  illustrations  of  the 
rocks  and  fossils  of  the  other  formations. 

In  physiology,  a"  course  of  forty  lectures  is  given,  illustrated 
by  the  skeleton,  the  manikin,  and  by  dissections  in  the 
zoological  laboratory. 
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The  course  of  instruction  in  meteorology  is  so  conducted 
that  each  student  upon  its  completion  is  qualified  intelligently 
to  take  charge  of  a  full  set  of  meteorological  instruments. 

ANCIENT  LANGUAGES. 

The  method  of  teaching  in  this  department  is  chiefly  collo- 
quial. Some  prominent  thought  or  sentiment  of  the  text  is 
taken  as  the  subject  of  conversation,  and  many  questions  are 
asked  and  answers  given  concerning  it  in  Latin.  Latin  is 
also  the  language  in  which  grammatical  questions  are  usually 
asked  and  answered.  Explanations,  comments,  biographical 
sketches,  historical  references,  and  current  events  are  also 
given  and  discussed  in  the  same  language.  The  ear  is  thus 
trained  to  the  sound  of  the  language  as  the  eye  to  its  printed 
form.  Two  senses  are  thus  employed  instead  of  one,  and  the 
results  attained  are  correspondingly  satisfactorily.  Thus 
treated,  the  language  no  longer  seems  dry,  and  dull,  and  dead 
to  the  student,  but  interesting,  fresh  and  vital.  The  modern 
languages  are  seldom  learned  with  greater  ease  and  rapidity. 

The  memorization  of  many  passages  illustrating  grammatical 
principles  is  also  considered  very  important.  The  student 
is  thus  furnished  with  proof  texts  for  principles  ever  at  com- 
mand, not  from  grammars,  but  from  the  best  authors,  the 
prime  source  of  all  correct  usage. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  in  Mathe- 
matics, are  examined  in  Arithmetic — including  the  metric  sys- 
tem of  weights  and  measures ;  in  Algebra — so  much  as  is 
included  in  Olney's  University  Algebra  up  to  Part  III,  or 
through  Quadratic  Equations;  in  Geometry — so  much  as  is 
embraced  in  the  first  six  books  of  Loomis,  including  the  geom- 
etrical exercises,  or  equivalent  work  in  other  authors. 

Whatever  text  book  has  been  used  in  preparation,  especially 
in  Geometry,  the  student  should  have  an  abundance  of  exer- 
cises in  proving  simple  theorems,  and  solving  elementary 
problems  for  himself.  Readiness  and  accuracy  are  of  prime 
importance  to  the  candidate.  After  entering  the  University 
the  student  is  required  to  study  the  art  of  orderly  and  intelli- 
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gible  arrangement,  to  accustom  himself  to  the  application  of 
the  principles  of  geometry,  trigonometry,  &c,  and  to  use  the 
formulae  for  reductions  and  transformations,  and  apply  them 
to  all  kinds  of  equations.  Suitable  exercises,  original  and 
selected,  are  provided  from  first  to  last.  Advanced  special 
mathematical  studies  may  be  pursued  by  such  students  as  may 
desire  to  do  so,  and  are  prepared. 

CHEMISTRY,  MINERALOGY  AND  METALLURGY. 

As  a  means  of  instruction  in  this  department,  great  reliance  is 
placed  upon  the  actual  seeing  and  handling  of  the  substances 
under  consideration.  This  fixes  in  the  mind  the  theories 
of  the  science  as  well  as  the  properties  and  uses  of  the  various 
forms  of  matter.  It  is  believed  that  personal  observation  on 
the  part  of  the  student,  as  exercised  in  the  laboratory,  is  well 
nigh  indispensable.  Hence  laboratory  practice  occupies  an 
important  position  among  the  methods  of  instruction  in  this 
department.  Lectures  and  recitations  from  the  best  text  books 
are,  however,  by  no  means  slighted ;  the  main  work  is  accom- 
plished by  these,  laboratory  practice  being  supplementary. 

The  Chemical  Laboratories  are  equipped  with  all  necessary 
apparatus  for  chemical  work  of  every  description — qualitative, 
quantitative,  organic  and  inorganic. 

The  Metallurgical  Laboratory  is  provided  with  assay  fur- 
naces and  all  the  appliances  necessary  in  assaying  for  the 
precious  metals,  lead,  copper,  etc. 

The  Mineral  Cabinet,  although  not  large,  furnishes  the 
means  of  studying  the  characters  and  forms  of  the  more  com- 
mon minerals  of  the  globe. 

SPECIAL  COURSE  IN  CHEMISTRY. 

Some  who  cannot  afford  the  time  for  a  complete  course  in 
chemistry,  desire  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  certain  branches  of 
that  science.  To  such  every  opportunity  is  offered  in  the  way 
of  laboratory  facliities,  books  of  reference  and  private  instruc- 
tion ;  by  means  of  which  any  specialty  may  be  pursued  to  ad- 
vantage. This  opportunity  is  of  especial  value  to  those  de- 
signing to  become  physicians  or  druggists. 

As  there  is  a  continual  demand  for  instruction  in  the  appli- 
cations of  chemistry  to  ores  and  minerals,  there  has  been 
established  a 
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SHORT  COURSE  IN  ASSAYING  AND   METALLURGY. 

This  course  occupies  the  second  half  year  (spring  term),  and 
is  designed  to  thoroughly  equip  the  student  as  a  practical  as- 
sayer.  Furnaces,  with  all  the  needed  appliances,  are  provided, 
and  the  student  learns  the  methods  of  assaying  by  actual  prac- 
tice, as  well  as  by  the  study  of  books.  Thorough  drill  is  thus 
had  in  the  assay  of  ores  for  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  tin,  iron, 
and  other  metals,  if  desired.  The  book  used  in  this  work  is 
Pickett's  Notes  on  Assaying.  Mitchell's  Manual  is  also  used 
for  reference. 

The  practice  in  Assaying  is  accompanied  by  study  of  all  the 
common  metallic  ores  (from  specimens  in  the  cabinets),  their 
properties,  methods  of  reduction,  etc.  The  books  used  in  this 
branch  of  the  subject  are  Dana's  Manual  of  Mineralogy  and 
Bloxam  on  the  Metals.  To  receive  the  greatest  benefit  from 
this  course,  the  student  should  have  some  previous  knowledge 
of  chemistry. 

ENGLISH  AND  HISTORY. 

In  all  work  connected  with  this  department  the  effort  is  — 

I.  To  make  the  class  room  a  place  for  work  rather  than  for 
mere  recitation. 

In  all  branches  and  classes  the  blackboard  is  in  constant  use. 
Instruction  is  objective  as  far  as  possible,  and  vital  rather  than 
formal.  The  work  of  each  student  is  submitted  directly  to 
the  class  for  criticism,  and  students  are  encouraged  to  question 
the  correctness  of  any  reply  made,  or  position  taken,  by  either 
instructor  or  fellow-student;  and,  failing  to  notice  errors, 
are  held  responsible,  as  though  themselves  on  the  floor. 
Every  possible  means  is  sought  to  stimulate  attention  and 
thoughtful  interest,  and  to  quicken  the  perceptive  faculties. 

II.  As  far  as  possible,  to  throw  students  upon  their  own 
resources. 

They  are  urged  to  think  for  themselves.  Sources  of  infor- 
mation, suggested  by  the  instructors,  are  thought  more  valua- 
ble than  information  directly  given.  Authorities  are  brought 
to  their  notice  by  reference  to  volume  and  page  rather  than 
by  quoted  paragraphs.  Collateral  courses  of  reading  are  ad- 
vised,  and  assistance   given  in  selecting  the  best  authors,  at 
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either  the  University  library  or  that  of  the  city.  Attention 
is  frequently  directed  to  the  value  of  a  written  summary  of 
each  days  discussion  or  work.  The  general  direction  is: 
"  Think,  read,  talk,  write  ! " 

III.  To  make  text  books  that  which  their  name  implies — 
simply  books  of  texts,  for  broad  and  thoughtful  discussion. 

No  author  is  received  as  infallible.  Careful  comparisons  of 
authorities  are  instituted.  Each  branch  of  study  is  pursued 
by  topics  rather  than  by  chapter  and  verse.  Questions  from 
individual  students  are  stated  to  the  class  at  large,  and  op- 
portunity given  for  investigation  and  reply. 

IV.  To  cultivate  close  thought,  and  accurate  and  ready  ex- 
pression. 

All  hasty  and  crude  work  is  either  rejected  or  remanded  for 
further  effort.  The  method  and  manner  of  students  in  their 
presentation  of  matter  is  carefully  regarded.  The  fact  that 
each  student  is  permitted  and  expected  to  be  a  critic  of  each 
fellow  student,  stimulates  careful  thought  and  expression.  In 
this  way  the  work  of  the  instructor  is  supplemented  by  the 
class  itself,  the  latter  becoming,  literally,  a  mutual-aid  society. 

V.  To  inspire  a  desire  for  knowledge,  and  to  secure  a  habit 
of  acquiring  it,  rather  than  the  mere  accumulation  of  facts  and 
theories. 

We  strive  to  correct  the  current  impression  that  an  educa- 
tion is  completed  with  the  termination  of  the  University 
course — to  convey  to  the  student  an  idea  of  how  little  he 
knows,  rather  than  how  much — to  open  the  door  of  investiga- 
tion and  thought-life  so  wide  that  he  may  catch  some  glimp- 
ses of  the  vast  stretches  of  truth  which  lie  beyond — and  to 
stimulate  him  to  become  a  willing  worker  in  these  broad  and 
fertile  fields.  To  this  end,  as  much  attention  is  paid  to  the 
logic  of  history,  as  to  the  mere  sequence  of  events — to  the  his- 
tory and  derivation  of  words,  as  to  their  grammatical  and  histor- 
ical relations — to  the  philosophy  of  literature,  as  to  literature 
itself.  Students  are  urged  to  consider  education  as  a  life- 
work,  and  to  regard  the  mind,  not  as  a  storehouse  for  certain 
facts  and  theories,  but  as  a  work-room  well  supplied  with 
tools,  which  they  are  thus  ready  to  sharpen,  and  to  the  use  of 
which  they  can  now  so  train  themselves  that  hereafter  they 
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will  prove  master  workmen,  and  accomplish  for  the  world  and 
for  themselves  results  worthy  of  honor  and  praise. 

FKENCH  AND  GERMAN. 

One  of  the  chief  objects  in  teaching  the  modern  languages 
is  that  the  student  should  acquire  their  conversational  use. 
The  foreign  immigration  makes  the  intimate  acquaintance 
with  these  tongues  not  only  useful,  but  often  necessary.  This 
colloquial  use  is  chiefly  desirable  because  of  the  life  it  infuses 
in  the  study  pursued.  The  ability  to  read  French  and  German 
readily  puts  the  student  in  command  of  what  is  often  the  only 
means  of  obtaining  the  latest  and  best  results  in  science  and 
philosophy. 

During  the  first  term,  an  insight  into  the  structure  of  the 
languages  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  Otto's  Conversation  Gram- 
mars. The  rules  with  their  examples  being  learned,  the 
English  exercise  is  then  written  in  German  or  French,  and, 
after  being  corrected,  is  memorized  and  recited.  Frequently 
the  students,  with  closed  books,  translate  exercises  read  by 
the  teacher.  Thus,  by  practice  and  by  imitation,  the  difficul- 
ties of  pronunciation  are  mastered  and  the  ear  is  trained  to 
perceive  the  spoken  language.  As  soon  as  the  rudiments  of 
grammar  have  been  mastered,  some  simple  selections  are  read. 
During  the  second  term  the  course  in  grammar  is  continued, 
and  students  are  encouraged  to  converse  in  the  language  pur- 
sued. The  grammar  is  completed  in  the  third  term,  together 
with  critical  references  to  the  best  authorities.  Several  clas- 
sics are  read,  and,  at  intervals,  dictation  exercises  are  given, 
and  letters,  stories  and  conversations  are  translated  from 
English.  The  fourth  and  last  term  is  devoted  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  languages  studied ;  a  number  of  sketches  of 
authors,  or  of  literary  epochs,  are  written  in  French  or  Ger 
man,  and  the  recitations  are  conducted  almost  entirely  in 
those  languages. 

PHYSICS. 

The  Department  of  Physics  is  furnished  with  a  well  select 
ed  and  constantly  increasing  collection  of  apparatus.  This  is 
regularly  used  in  the  class  room,  where  it  furnishes  tangible 
proofs  of  the  laws  discussed.  The  instruction  is  given  with 
the  text-book  as  a  basis,  but  supplementary  lectures  are  deliv- 
ered whenever  occasion  may  require. 
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ENGINEERING  AND  DRAWING. 

The  field  practice  is  such  as  to  prepare  the  student  for  any 
ordinary  railroad  or  city  work.  The  course  in  Industrial,  Top- 
ographical, and  Structural  Drawing  is  quite  complete,  and  the 
constant  aim  in  instruction  is  to  render  the  knowledge  and 
skill  of  the  student  most  available  in  his  profession. 

NORMAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  course  of  study  in  this  department  requires  the  equiva- 
lent for  sophomore  standing  in  a  regular  scientific  course. 
None  but  those  who  expect  to  make  teaching  a  profession  are 
encouraged  to  choose  this  course,  and  every  effort  is  made  to 
secure  thoroughness  in  both  matter  and  methods.  Standard 
works  on  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  are  read  by  the  stu- 
dents and  discussed  in  the  class  ;  lessons  are  given  in  didactics, 
and  practice  teaching  in  elementary  classes  is  required  for  at 
least  one-half  a  session  before  graduation.  The  constant  aim 
is  to  inspire  a  just  appreciation  of  the  duties,  responsibilities 
and  requisite  qualifications  of  the  professional  teacher.  All 
academic  studies  in  this  course  are  pursued  and  recited  in  the 
regular  collegiate  classes. 

Practice  teaching  consists  of  personal  charge  of  a  class  in 
some  elementary  study,  and  in  systematic  visitation  of  classes 
under  regular  professors,  or  in  some  of  the  public  schools,  for 
the  purpose  of  observation  and  criticism.  All  such  practice 
and  observation  is  under  the  direction  of  the  professor  in 
charge. 
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PREPARATORY   HIGH   SCHOOLS 


By  authority  of  the  Regents,  the  following  circular  was  issued  to  the 
High  Schools  of  the  State,  May,  1876  : 

Board  of  Education  of 

GenUemen: — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Regents  of  the  State  University, 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  you  in  regard  to  the  feasibility 
of  securing  a  uniform  course  of  study  for  High  Schools  in  this  State.  The 
direct  object  is  two-fold,  viz :  1st.  The  establishment,  at  the  centers  of  pop- 
ulation, of  a  system  of  public  High  Schools,  so  that  the  youth  of  the  vicinity 
may  secure  near  their  homes  the  advantages  of  such  schools  at  the  least 
cost;  2nd.  The  furnishing  in  these  schools  a  connecting  link  in  the  chain 
of  Public  Instruction  for  the  State.  That  such  a  uniform  course  is  desira- 
ble, has  long  been  felt,  not  only  by  educators,  but  also  by  very  many 
patrons  of  our  public  schools.  By  the  proposed  arrangement,  pupils  in  our 
large  towns  and  their  neighborhoods  may  secure  that  elementary  knowledge 
of  literature  and  science  sought  by  every  intelligent  community,  and  pre- 
paratory to  those  higher  studies  most  profitably  pursued  where  all  needed 
apparatus,  cabinets  and  reference  books  are  available,  and  where  experi- 
enced teachers  devote  themselves  to  particular  departments  of  instruction. 

The  course  suggested  would  greatly  diminish  the  demand  for  prepara- 
tory classes  in  the  higher  State  Institutions,  and  leave  them,  at  compara- 
tively less  cost  to  the  State,  to  do  the  work  for  which  they  were  originally 
designed.  A  convention  of  many  of  the  best  teachers  and  school  officers 
of  this  State,  in  1872,  recommended  a  uniform  course  of  study  for  High 
Schools,  thus  emphatically  expressing  their  approval  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment. The  following  course  of  study,  based  upon  the  recommendation  of 
that  convention  and  upon  the  present  preparatory  course  in  the  Uuiversily, 
is  submitted  for  your  consideration. 


THREE  YEARS'  HIGH   SCHOOL  COURSE  OF  STUDY, 
PREPARATORY  TO  A  COLLEGIATE  COURSE, 


First  Year.  —  Arithmetic  —  Completed  ;  Geography  —  General  and 
Physical,  Map  Drawing;  English  Grammar — through  Prosody  ;  Latin — 
Harkness'  Grammar  and  Reader  ;    Reading,  Spelling,  Composition. 
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Second  Year.  —  Elementary  Algebra  ;  History  of  the  United  States ; 
Latin  — Caesar's  Commentaries,  Books  I,  II  and  III ;  Greek —  Harkness' 
First  Book;  Industrial  Drawing;  Composition  and  Elocution. 

Third  Year. — Higher  Algebra — through  Quadratic  Equations  ;  Plane 
Geometry — Five  Books  ;  Elements  of  Rhetoric ;  Latin  — Virgil's  iEneid, 
Three  Books ;  Greek — Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Three  Books  ;  and  Smith's 
History  of  Greece,  Three  Books. 

Those  preparing  for  a  higher  course  in  Natural  Science  may  substitute 
Natural  Philosophy  and  French  or  German  for  the  Greek  of  the  second 
and  third  years.  Study  of  text  books  equivalent  to  those  used  in  the  Uni- 
versity preparatory  classes,  is  not  a  departure  from  the  course. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  course  extends  over  only  three  years.  A 
few  schools  may  be  able  to  add  studies  profitably  for  another  year,  while 
others  may  find  it  necessary  to  extend  the  time  and  divide  the  work,  on 
account  of  short  school  years  in  their  High  Schools.  The  Regents  of  the 
University  of  Kansas  present  the  following  proposition,  viz: 

Any  High  School  adopting  the  proposed  course  of  study  will  be  recog- 
nized by  publishing  the  Principal's  name,  and  the  location  of  the  school,  in 
the  University  catalogue ;  and  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Freshman 
class  of  the  University  from  such  schools,  will  be  received  on  the  following 
conditions : 

1.  A  final  written  examination  in  their  respective  schools  on  the  general 
course  of  study,  the  questions  for  such  examination  having  been  prepared 
by  the  Principal  of  the  school,  and  approved  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 

2.  A  certificate  officially  signed  by  the  Principal  of  the  school  and 
Board  of  Education,  stating  that  the  bearer  has  completed  the  prescribed 
course  of  study,  and  passed  in  a  creditable  manner  the  requisite  examina- 
tion. 

Respectfully, 

A.  BEATTY, 
F.  T.  INGALLS, 
J.  MARVIN, 


Authorized  April  10th,  1876. 


Committee  for  Board  of  Reyents. 


This  plan  has  been  adopted  and  officially  reported  by  the  following 
High  Schools  : 

ATCHISON,  C.  S.  Sheffield,  Sup't  of  Schools,  and  Principal  of 
High  School. 

EMPORIA,  Buel  T.  Davis,  Sup't  of  Schools,  and  Principal  of  High 
School. 

LAWRENCE,  J.  W.  Cooper,  Principal  of  High  School.  W.  A.  Boles, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

LEAVENWORTH,  W.  W.  Grant,  A.M.,  Principal :  John  Wher- 
rell,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

JUNCTION  CITY,  H.  C.  Speer,  A.  M.,  Pres.  Junction  City  Normal 
School. 
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MISCELLANEOUS   INFORMATION. 


HISTORY. 


The  "  University  of  Lawrence"  was  opened  April  11th,  1859,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  :  Rev.  Wm.  Bishop,  A.  M.,  President ; 
C.  L.  Edwards,  Principal  of  Academic  and  Normal  Departments;  Rev. 
Chas.  Reynolds,  associate  instructor.  The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Educa- 
tion contributed  $2,000  toward  the  erection  of  a  college  building.  Contri- 
butions from  citizens  enabled  the  trustees  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the 
building  on  Mt.  Oread,  now  known  as  North  College.  Financial  embar- 
rassment compelled  the  suspension  of  work  on  the  building,  and  led  to  a 
new  organization  under  the  control  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
A  new  charter  was  approved  by  the  Legislature  for  "  Lawrence  University 
of  Kansas,"  January  29th,  1861.  Amos  A.  Lawrence,  of  Boston,  had 
placed  $10,000  at  the  disposal  of  the  City,  toward  "  The  endowment  of  a 
school  of  high  grade,"  &c,  on  condition  that  a  like  amount  should  be 
secured  from  other  donations.  Contributions  from  various  sources  enabled 
the  new  trustees  to  prosecute  the  building  enterprise,  so  as  to  enclose  an 
edifice  fifty  feet  square,  three  stories  high,  and  containing  eleven  rooms, 
well  adapted  for  school  purposes. 

STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

By  act  of  Congress,  approved  January  29th,  1861,  seventy-two  sections  of 
land  were  set  apart  and  reserved  for  the  use  and  support  of  a  State  Univer- 
sity in  Kansas.  The  State  accepted  the  trust,  and  in  response  to  a  proposi- 
tion from  the  City  of  Lawrence  to  secure  to  the  State  forty  acres  of  land  for 
a  campus,  and  all  rights  and  interests  in  Lawrence  University,  the  Legisla- 
ture declared:  "There  shall  be  established  in  this  State,  at  or  near  the  City 
of  Lawrence,  in  the  County  of  Douglas,  on  the  grounds  secured  for  that 
purpose,  pursuant  to  an  act  entitled  '  An  act  to  locate  the  State  University, 
passed  February  20th,  1863/  an  institution  of  learning,  under  the  name  of 
the  University  of  Kansas."  The  charter  states  the  object  to  be,  "To  pro- 
vide the  inhabitants  of  this  State  with  the  means  of  acquiring  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  various  branches  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts." 
It  also  specifies  Six  Departments  of  Instruction,  viz:  ''Science,  Literature 
and  Arts;  Law;  Medicine;  Theory  and  Practice  of  Elementary  Instruc- 
tion ;  Agriculture ;  Normal  Department."  By  act  approved  April  6th, 
1873,  the  general  management  is  vested  in  a  Board  of  Regents  consisting  of 
aeven  members,  six  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  approved  by  the  Senate ; 
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the  seventh,  or  Chancellor,  elected  by  the  Board,  and  member  ex-offieio.  This 
Board  of  Regents  has,  by  charter,  "  the  power  to  appoint  a  requisite  number 
of  professors  and  tutors,  and  such  other  officers  as  they  may  deem  expedi- 
ent ;  also  to  determine  the  amount  of  their  respective  salaries  ;  to  regulate 
the  course  of  instruction,  and  prescribe,  under  the  advice  of  the  professors, 
the  books  and  authorities  to  be  used  in  the  several  departments,  and  also  to 
confer  such  degrees  and  grant  such  diplomas  as  are  usually  conferred  and 
granted  by  other  Universities. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents  was  held  in  the  City  Council 
rooms,  March  21st,  1865.  Members  present:  Solon  O.  Thacher,  Chas. 
Robinson,  James  S.  Emery,  Geo.  W.  Paddock,  Daniel  P.  Mitchell,  Isaac 
T.  Goodnow  and  R.  A.  Barker.  Rev.  R.  W.  Oliver  was  appointed  Chancel- 
lor, and  arrangements  were  made  for  the  opening  of  a  preparatory  school, 
so  soon  as  the  citizens  of  Lawrence  should  provide  suitable  rooms  for  the 
same,  free  of  expense  to  the  State.  With  those  above  named,  J.  D.  Liggett, 
C.  B.  Lines,  C.  K.  Holliday,  E.  M.  Bartholow,  T.  C.  Sears,  W.  A.  Starrett, 
and  Joseph  L.  Wever,  constituted  the  first  Board  of  Regents. 

FIRST  FACULTY. 

The  first  Faculty  of  the  University  was  elected  July  19th,  1866 ;  Profes- 
sor Elial  J.  Rice,  A.  M.,  to  the  Chair  of  Belles  Lettres,  Mental  and  Moral 
Science ;  Professor  David  H.  Robinson,  A.  B.,  to  the  Chair  of  Languages  ; 
Professor  Frank  H.  Snow,  A.  M.  to  the  chair  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Science ;  and  salaries  were  fixed  at  $1,600  per  annum.  Albert  Newman 
M.  D.  was  appointed  Lecturer  on  Hygiene  and  Medical  Science.  Profes- 
sor Rice  was  chosen  President  of  this  Faculty,  December  5th,  1866,  Chan- 
cellor Oliver  having  formally  presided  in  opening  the  school,  September 
12th,  in  the  college  hall.     (See  Regents'  Records,  1866,  pages  26,  27). 

August  8th,  1867,  Mrs.  Cynthia  A.  Smith  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Faculty. 

Rev.  Mr.  Oliver  resigned  the  Chancellorship,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gen. 
John  Frazer,  A.  M.,  elected  December  4th,  1867.  The  Regents  also  de- 
cided that  the  "  Chancellor  is  ex-officio  President  of  the  Faculty,"  and  that 
the  Chair  of  Philosophy  and  Belles  Lettrf  s  should  be  placed  in  his  care. 
On  the  5th  of  August,  1868,  the  Chancellor-elect  met  with  the  Board  of 
Regents,  and  such  changes  were  made  in  the  organization  of  the  Faculty  as 
were  needed  to  conform  to  the  decision  above  quoted. 

FIRST  STUDENTS. 

From  the  reports  for  the  first  session,  it  appears  that  full  tuition  was  $10 
per  term  ;  that  $331  was  received  from  39  students,  and  that  a  number  not 
named  in  report  were  admitted  free,  under  the  law  providing  for  "  the 
orphans  of  deceased  soldiers,  and  those  made  so  by  the  Quantrell  raid." 
The  total  number  on  catalogue  for  the  school  year  1866-7  was  55,  viz:  26 
males,  29  females,  all  in  the  Preparatory  Department. 
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NEW  BUILDING. 

The  question  of  a  new  building  had  been  agitated  by  the  Board  of 
Regents,  and  several  plans  proposed  both  for  procuring  means  and  for 
architectural  construction.  The  Chancellor's  report,  December  7th.  1870, 
brought  this  subject  very  prominently  before  the  public,  and  the  citizens  of 
Lawrence,  on  February  3d,  1871,  "  voted  with  great  unanimity"  $100,000 
to  be  appropriated  toward  the  construction  of  a  new  University  Building. 
The  Regents'  report  for  1872  credits  the  City  of  Lawrence ; 

Estimated  value  of  first  building  and  site, $30,000 

Estimated  value  of  site  for  second  building, 40,000 

Amos  Lawrence  Fund  transferred, 10,000 

Amount  voted  by  the  City  for  a  new  building, 100,000 

Total  given  by  the  City  of  Lawrence $180,000 

The  Legislature  of  1872  appropriated  $50,000  towards  the  completion  of 
the  new  building.  With  this  sum  all  of  the  halls  and  rooms  were  plastered, 
and  those  in  the  north  wing,  on  first  and  second  floors,  were  finished.  Ap- 
paratus for  heating  the  whole  building  by  steam  was  also  put  in  place,  and 
the  new  apartments  were  occupied  in  the  fall  of  1872.  During  the  fall  of 
1876,  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  was  expended  in  finishing  fourteen  addi- 
tional rooms,  and  the  sum  of  $10,000  was  applied,  during  1877,  in  finishing 
the  audience  room  and  principal  corridors  of  this  building.  University 
Hall  was  formally  opened  on  the  22nd  of  November,  1877. 

BUILDINGS. 

All  of  the  University  buildings  are  constructed  of  native  limestone, 
quarried  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  North  College  is  fifty  feet  square, 
three  stories  high,  contains  eleven  school  rooms,  and  stands  near  the 
center  of  a  lot  of  ten  acres,  within  the  city  limits.  The  New  Building 
is  246  feet  in  extreme  length,  98  feet  wide  in  the  center,  wings  62  feet  each, 
main  audience  room  94  feet  long,  56  feet  wide.  There  are  54  rooms  in 
this  building,  all  designed  for  the  work  of  instruction.  In  the  north  dome, 
over  which  the  vane  and  anemometer  conform  their  direction  and  velocity 
to  the  winds,  may  be  found  a  complete  outfit  of  apparatus  in  constant  use 
for  taking  weather  observations.  In  the  Natural  History  rooms  of  the 
south  wing  are  the  cabinets  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  and  more  than 
50,000  specimens  of  beasts,  birds,  insects  and  plants,  largely  representing  the 
animal  and  vegetable  life  of  the  great  Mississippi  Valley.  The  basement 
of  the  south  wing  is  devoted  to  Chemistry,  and  the  rooms  for  Physics  and 
for  the  Library  occupy  the  first  floor  in  the  same  wing.  The  north  wing 
is  given  to  Languages  and  Mathematics.  The  center  is  occupied  by  Regents' 
rooms,  office,  cloak  rooms  and  the  general  audience  room. 

ENDOWMENT. 

During  the  past  thirteen  years  annual  appropriations  have  been  made 
by  the  Legislature  for  instruction  and  various  other  expenses  of  the  Uni- 
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versity.  Of  the  46,000  acres  of  land  with  which  the  United  States  had 
endowed  the  institution,  4,160  acres  had  been  sold  prior  to  April  1st,  1879. 
At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  the  prices  previously  fixed  upon 
these  lands  were  reduced  25  per  cent.,  the  rate  of  interest  on  deferred 
payments  changed  from  10  to  7  per  cent.,  and  the  time  extended  from  10 
years  to  20  years,  conditioned  on  payment  of  one-tenth  down,  and  the 
remainder  in  nineteen  equal  installments  with  annual  interest.  These 
lands  are  located  in  sections  now  highly  favored  with  railroad  facilities, 
near  permanent  and  flourishing  towns,  and  where  the  climate  has  been 
tested  for  twenty  years  by  residents  and  found  healthful.  These  circum- 
stances, and  the  further  fact  that  these  lands  are  embraced  in  some  of  the 
best  wheat-growing  and  grazing  districts  of  the  State,  now  render  them 
among  the  most  popular  lands  in  the  market.  Seven  thousand  two 
hundred  acres  were  sold  within  six  weeks  after  the  new  conditions  were 
first  announced.  The  entire  principal  from  the  sale  of  these  lands  is  paid 
into  the  State  treasury  and  invested  by  the  State  Board,  interest  alone 
bei'  g  available  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  institution. 

NUMBER    OF   STUDENTS. 

Since  the  first  opening  of  the  University  as  a  State  Institution,  1,702 
students  have  been  enrolled.  The  attendance  has  included  both  sexes  in 
very  nearly  equal  numbers,  and  no  difference  has  been  made  in  the  courses 
of  study  on  account  of  sex.  Since  1873  thirty-three  have  graduated  in 
the  Collegiate  Department.  The  great  body  of  students  have  here  sup- 
plemented the  studies  of  the  common  school  with  a  few  months  in  a  higher 
course  at  the  University. 

NAMES  OF  REGENTS  FROM  1865. 

(Copied  from  Catalogues.) 


Hon.  Chas.  Kobinson, 
Kev.  J.  D.  Liggett, 
E.  M.  Bartholow, 
Hon.  Theodore  C.  Sears, 
Hon.  James  S.  Emery, 
Hon.  Cyrus  K.  Holliday, 
Hon.  C.  B.  Lines, 
Hon.  Solon  O.  Thacher, 
Rev.  George  W.  Paddock, 
Rev.  William  A.  Starrett, 
Hon.  R.  G.  Elliott, 
Hon.  F.  W.  Giles, 
Hon.  George  A.  Crawford, 
Hon.  John  A.  Halderman, 
Rev.  J.  G.  Reaser, 
Hon.  H.  D.  McCarty, 
Hon.  T.  H.  Smallwood, 
Hon.  J.  J.  Woods, 
Rev.  Daniel  P.  Mitchell, 


Dr.  Joseph  L.  Wever, 
Hon.  Isaac  Goodnow, 
Hon.  R.  A.  Barker, 
Rev.  H.  D.  Fisher, 
Rev.  Peter  McVicar, 
Rev.  William  C.  Tenney, 
Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Vail, 
Hon.  William  Fairchild, 
Rev.  Archibald  Beatty,  D.D., 
Rev.  John  A.  Anderson, 
Hon.  V.  P.  Wilson, 
Rev.  Francis  T.  Ingalls, 
Hon.  N.  C.  McFarland, 
Rev.  T.  F.  Honts, 
Hon.  Milton  W.  Reynolds, 
B.  W.  Woodward, 
R.  N.  Hersh field, 
Dr.  J.  W.  Scott. 
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CHANCELLORS. 

Rev.  Robert  W.  Oliver,  D.D.,  1865-7. 
Gen.  John  Fraser,  LL.  D.,  1867-75. 
Rev.  James  Marvin,  D.D.,  1875- 

PROFESSORS. 


Rev.  Elial  Jay  Rice,  A.M.,  1866-7. 
David  H.  Robinson,  A.M.,  1866- 
Frank  H.  Snow,  A.  M.,  1866- 
Cynthia  A.  Smith,  1867-9. 
John  Horner,  A.  M.,  1867-8. 
Fred.  W.  Bardwell,  B.S.,  1869-78. 
Elizibeth  P.  Leonard,  1869-74. 
Rev.  D.Otis  Kellogg,  D.D.;  1870-4. 


Fred.  E.  Stimpson,  B.  S.,  1871-4. 
A.  J.  S.  Molinard,  1871-2. 
S.  W.  Y.  Schimonsky,  1872-4. 
Byron  C.  Smith,  A.  M.,  1872-5. 
George  E.  Patrick,  M.S.,  1874- 
Ephraim  Miller,  A.  M.,  1874- 
William  T.  Gage,  A.  M.,  1874.-5. 
James  H.  Canfield,  A.  M.,  1877- 


INSTRUCTORS, 

Placed  in  charge  of  established  chairs,  or  employed  to  fill  vacancies. 


Frances  Schlegel,  1874- 
Daniel  B.  English,  Ph.  D.,  1875-6. 
Frank  O.  Marvin,  A.M.1875-6.78- 
Rev.  P.  J.  Williams,  D.  D.,  1876-7. 
J.  S.  Shearer,  A.  M.,  1876-7. 


J.  A.  Wickersham,  B.  8.,  1876-8. 
A.  Gertrude  Boughton,  A.B.,  1876. 
Alcinda  L.  Morrow,  1877- 
Kate  Stephens,  A.  M.,  1878- 
H.  S.  S.  Smith,  C.  E.,  1879- 


SPECIAL  INSTRUCTORS. 


Albert  Newman,  M.  D.,  Lecturer 
on  Physiology  and  Hygiene, 
1866-75. 

William  H.  Saunders,  M.  D.,  Lec- 
turer on  Chemistry,  1870-2. 

T.  J.  Cook,  Vocal  Music,  1867-9. 


S.  M.  Newhall,   Vocal    Music, 

1869-70. 
J.  E.  Bartlett, Vocal  Music,  1870-3* 

and  1876-7. 
Clara  L.  Morris,  Piano  Music,  1877- 
Louis  Ehrgott,  Piano  and   Vocal 

Music,  1877-9. 


SELECT  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Students  who  desire  to  confine  their  attention  to  special  branches  adapt- 
ed to  their  requirements  and  attainments,  are  permitted,  subject  to  the 
advice  of  the  Faculty,  to  take  such  a  course  of  study  as  they  can  pursue 
with  advantage. 

APPARATUS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

History  and  English  Literature.— This  department  is  supplied 
with  a  full  set  of  wall  charts,  in  Language  and  Literature  ;  six  framed  wall 
charts,  representing,  in  relief,  each  continent ;  a  24  inch  globe,  also  relief ; 
and  a  Government  Map  of  the  United  States,  8  by  12  feet.  This  presenta- 
tion of  the  origin  and  growth  of  language  and  literature,  and  the  physical 
aspects  of  the  earth's  surface,  distinctly  and  continually  to  the  eye,  has  had 
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a  marked  effect  in  stimulating  research  and  in  giving  distinctness  and  clear- 
ness to  early  impressions. 

Ancient  Languages. —  The  Classical  Department  is  now  supplied  with 
wall  maps,  pictures  in  frame,  representing  rnins  and  restorations  of  noted 
places  and  structures  of  ancient  times,  and  a  choice  selection  of  statuary 
representing  some  of  the  most  remarkable  productions  of  classic  art. 

Chemistry  and  Physics  are  taught  with  all  the  advantages  of  well 
arranged  lecture  and  work  rooms ;  improved  laboratory  tables,  sample 
cases,  assorted  chemicals  for  use  in  practical  tests  and  experiments  by  the 
students ;  and  a  furnace  with  crucibles  and  all  other  appliances  needed  for 
assaying,  and  for  operations  in  chemical  analysis.  The  apparatus  in  Elec- 
tricity, Magnetism,  Electro-Magnetism,  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  Optics, 
&c,  is  well  selected  and  constantly  used  in  the  class  room. 

The  Department  of  Astronomy  is  provided  with  Green's  Standard 
Barometer  and  Thermometer,  an  Astronomical  Clock,  and  five-feet  Astro- 
nomical Transit,  for  the  use  of  students  in  observatory  practice  ;  and  with 
a  Garnbey's  Sextant,  an  Artificial  Horizon,  and  a  Negus  Box  Chronometer, 
for  use  in  field  practice,  and  a  fine  22-inch  Globe.  The  latitude  and  long- 
itude of  the  University  Observatory  have  been  carefully  determined,  and 
daily  observations  on  the  sun's  transit  enable  the  Director  to  furnish 
accurate  solar  time  to  all  places  of  known  longitude  having  telegraphic 
communication  with  Lawrence. 

The  Department  of  Engineering  possesses  an  Engineer's  Transit, 
an  Engineer's  Y  Level,  and  all  requisite  accompaniments  for  the  most 
approved  kind  of  office  and  field  work  in  engineering. 

CABINET  COLLECTIONS. 

Important  aid  in  the  study  of  Natural  History  is  afforded  by  the  cabinet 
collections,  which  contain  upwards  of  50,000  specimens,  illustrating  chiefly 
the  departments  of  Botany,  Zoology  and  Geology.  These  collections  have 
been  greatly  increased  during  the  past  two  years  by  the  voluntary  contri- 
butions of  the  exploring  parties  to  Western  Kansas  and  Colorado,  in  charge 
of  the  Professor  of  Natural  History.  By  means  of  the  material  thus  accu- 
mulated, a  system  of  exchanges  has  been  established  with  leading  institu- 
tions and  naturalists  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  so  that  the  cabinets 
contain  a  very  satisfactory  representation  of  the  plants,  insects,  birds, 
minerals  and  fossils,  not  only  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  but  also  of  the  whole 
of  North  America. 

The  Herbarium  includes  upwards  of  3,000  species  of  plants,  permanently 
protected  from  destruction  by  vermin,  and  systematically  arranged  for  con- 
venient examination  by  students  and  visitors.  The  method  of  arrange- 
ment is  substantially  the  same  as  that  adopted  by  Professor  Asa  Gray  at 
Harvard  University. 

The  Entomological  collection  contains  more  than  6,000  species,  repre- 
senting all  the  different  orders  of  insects.     The  instruction  in  this  depart- 
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ment  has  special  reference  to  the  discrimination  of  the  beneficial  from  the 
injurious  species,  and  the  extensive  collections  are  of  practical  value  to 
the  agricultural  and  horticultural  interests  of  the  State,  as  well  as  to  the 
students  of  the  University,  in  the  determination  of  the  names  and  the 
habits  of  our  insect  friends  and  foes. 

The  Ornithological  cabinets  comprise  upwards  of  1,000  specimens  of 
birds,  belonging  to  300  different  species.  These  specimens  are  carefully 
protected  in  mothproof  cases.  A  portion  of  them  are  unmounted  skins, 
furnishing  ample  material  for  laboratory  study  when  fresh  specimens 
cannot  readily  be  obtained. 

An  alcoholic  collection  of  marine  Radiates,  Mollusks  and  Articulates 
from  the  Atlantic  coast,  affords  to  the  Zoological  student  the  means  of 
investigating  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  leading  forms  in  all  the  great 
'*  types  "  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

In  the  Conchological  cabinet  are  included  nearly  1,000  species  of  shells 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  This  cabinet  has  been  recently  enlarged  by 
the  receipt  of  several  hundred  species  from  the  "  John  Milton  Earle  col- 
lection" at  Worcester,  Mass.,  obtained  in  exchange  for  Kansas  specimens. 

The  Mineralogical  and  Geological  cabinets  contain  upwards  of  5,000 
specimens,  chiefly  from  Kansas  and  Colorado.  A  typical  collection  of  the 
characteristic  rocks  and  fossils  of  all  the  geological  formations  is  constantly 
accessible  to  students  in  this  department.  Many  valuable  additions  to 
these  cabinets  have  been  received  from  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

LABORATORY  FACILITIES. 

The  distribution  of  rooms  in  the  University  building  includes  the 
reservation  of  an  ample  laboratory  for  each  department  of  science,  so  that 
students  in  any  branch  may  pursue  their  investigations  without  interrup- 
tion from  other  classes.  These  laboratories  are  open  at  all  hours  of  the 
day,  and  are  so  situated  with  reference  to  the  lecture  rooms  that  the  Pro- 
fessors in  charge  of  the  departments  can  be  at  any  time  consulted  by  the 
students. 

LIBRARY. 

The  University  Library  contains  3,100  volumes,  besides  800  unbound 
pamphlets.  An  appropriation  of  $1,000  for  the  year  1879-80,  and  another 
of  $1,000  for  the  year  1880-81,  will  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  books, 
and  will  add  to  the  growing  usefulness  and  efficiency  of  the  Library.  A 
new  room  has  been  finished  and  furnished  with  desks,  tables,  and  other 
conveniences,  and  a  large  number  of  books  are  now  available  for  daily 
use,  from  9  A.  M.  to  1  P.  M.,  by  all  officers  and  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

The  library  has  been  selected  with  great  care,  and  embraces  some  of  the 
best  works  in  the  department  of  Language  and  Literature,  Philosophy* 
History  and  Biography  (great  attention  being  paid  to  both  History  and 
Biography),  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Natural  His- 
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tory,  Art,  Poetry,  Metaphysics,  Political  Economy,  Sociology,  &c.  Under 
the  direction  of  the  several  professors,  students  are  able  to  make  the  most 
judicious  selections  for  reading,  and  with  the  least  expenditure  of  time. 
The  Regents  and  Faculty  desire,  through  this  collection  of  books,  to  intro- 
duce the  students  to  a  pure  literature,  free  from  frivolous  trash,  and 
replete  with  the  best  information  upon  all  topics  under  investigation. 
The  experience  of  the  past  year  proves  that  the  students  are  becoming 
better  and  more  intelligent  readers,  and  the  attainments  in  scholarship 
consequently  more  advanced.  They  are  learning  that  a  University  Library 
is  the  door  to  all  science,  literature  and  art . 

SOCIETIES. 

Two  societies,  the  Orophilian  and  the  Oread,  are  regularly  organized 
and  maintained  by  the  students. 

PAPERS. 

The  Kansas  Collegiate  and  the  University  Courier,  with  paying  subscrip- 
tion lists,  are  edited  and  published  by  associations  of  students,  with  the 
approval  and  support  of  the  Faculty. 

MUSIC. 

Instruction  on  the  piano  and  organ  is  given  by  competent  teaeher.s,  for 
whose  services  those  receiving  instruction  pay  usual  rates. 

Instruction  will  be  provided  in  vocal  music,  whenever  a  sufficient  number 
apply  for  a  class  with  arrangement  for  its  support. 

It  is  desired  to  make  music  a  more  prominent  feature,  and  for  this 
purpose  a  regular  course  has  been  arranged.  This  course  can  be  completed 
in  three  or  four  years,  according  to  the  time  for  practice  and  according  to 
the  ability  of  the  student.  This  plan  will  be  modified  as  the  tastes  and 
necessities  of  the  student  may  require.  Advanced  pupils  may  take  such  a 
standing  in  the  course  as  their  attainments  will  warrant.  To  accomplish 
the  requisite  amount  of  work  in  the  regular  course,  time  and  attention 
should  be  devoted  exclusively  to  this  study.  Pupils  are  at  liberty  to  make 
selections  from  this  course,  subject,  however,  to  the  approval  of  the  teacher. 
This  is  to  accommodate  those  who  do  not  care  to  make  music  a  specialty. 

For  many  reasons,  we  believe  great  benefit  can  be  derived  from  class 
work,  and  therefore  propose  to  form  classes  of  from  tw,o  to  four  each. 

Private  lessons  will  be  given  if  preferred. 

Tuition  for  instruction  on  piano  and  organ  (in  advance  unless  other- 
wise arranged), 

Private  lessons,  one  term  (24  lessons), $10.00 

Two  of  same  grade  in  class,  each, 9.00 

Three        "        "  "         " 8.00 

Four  "        "  "         "     , 7.C0 

No  greater  number  than  four  will  be  admitted  to  a  class,  and  three 
must  be  of  about  the  same  grade. 
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NORMAL  DEPARTMENT. 

By  legislative  authority  the  Normal  Department  was  opened  April  3d, 

1876.  No  provision  was   made  for  its  financial  support,  until,  by  act  of 

1877,  appropriation  was  made  for  special  Normal  Instruction  for  the  six 
months  ending  June  30th,  1877.  As  the  law  is  not  repealed  by  which  the 
department  was  opened,  and  as  the  public  needs  require  the  special  train- 
ing of  teachers,  the  Regents  have  made  what  they  regard  the  best  practi- 
cable arrangement  for  continuing  this  course  of  instruction.  See  Higher 
Normal  Courses. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Written  examinations  of  the  classes  are  held  at  the  close  of  each  session, 
on  the  studies  of  that  session.  These  examinations  are  important  elements 
in  determining  the  advancement  of  students,  and  absences  from  examina- 
tions, for  any  cause,  are  entered  upon  the  records. 

DEGREES  CONFERRED  ON  GRADUATION. 

Any  student,  on  completing  either  the  Classical  or  Modern  Literature 
course,  will  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts ;  on  completing  either 
of  the  other  Collegiate  courses,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  Gradu- 
ates from  the  Law  Department  will  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

DEGREES  CONFERRED  IN  COURSE. 

The  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science  are  conferred 
respectively  upon  Bachelors  of  Arts  and  Bachelors  of  Science,  according  to 
the  following  conditions: 

1.  That  the  candidate  shall  be  a  graduate  of  this  or  some  other  College 
or  University  empowered  to  confer  degrees. 

2.  That  he  shall  have  been  engaged  for  at  least  three  years  after  gradu. 
ating,  in  Professional,  Literary  or  Scientific  studies. 

3.  That  he  present  a  satisfactory  thesis  to  the  Faculty  on  some  Profes- 
sional, Literary  or  Scientific  subject. 

GENERAL  LITERARY  EXERCISES. 

Rhetorical  exercises,  consisting  of  orations,  declamations,  select  read- 
ings, &c,  are  required  of  all  students  attending  the  University. 

UNIVERSITY  LECTURES. 

A  course  of  lectures  is  provided  for  each  year,  to  be  delivered  in  Uni- 
versity Hall  by  such  persons  as  a  committee  of  the  Faculty  may  invite. 

These  lectures  are  popular  discussions  of  varied  scientific  and  literary 
topics  of  general  interest,  and  are  especially  designed  for  the  benefit  of 
students. 

RECORD  OF  STANDING. 

Each  instructor  keeps  a  record  of  class  standing,  based  upon  regularity 
of  attendance  and  character  of  recitations.     At  the  close  of  each  session  a 
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summary  is  made,  and  (he  average  of  daily  recitations  and  stated  examina- 
tions is  reported  to  the  clerk  for  entry  upon  a  general  record.  Any  student, 
or  the  parent  or  guardian  of  any  student,  will  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of 
the  entries  relating  to  that  student,  on  application  to  the  clerk. 

ABSENCES  AND  EXCUSES. 

Kegular  attendance  at  recitation  and  other  general  exercises  required  by 
the  Faculty  is  expected.  Absences  are  always  detrimental  to  scholarship 
and  to  the  formation  of  correct  habits.  No  excuses  for  absence  are  re- 
garded valid  except  illness  or  other  unavoidable  prevention,  and  unexcused 
absences  from  recitation  are  entered  as  failures. 

STUDIES  AND  RECITATIONS. 

Courses  of  study  and  times  for  recitation  are  arranged  for  three  daily 
exercises  of  one  hour  each,  for  all  regularly  organized  classes.  Profes- 
sional and  special  studies  are  subject  to  special  provisions. 

Students  are  not  expected  to  pursue  more  nor  less  than  three  studies  for 
daily  recitation,  and  any  change  from  this  number,  any  change  from  one 
division  of  a  class  to  another,  or  any  exchange  of  one  study  for  another, 
must  be  permitted  by  the  Faculty.  (See  schedule,  pages  74-77,  for 
recitation  hours.) 

DISCIPLINE. 

Through  this  University  the  State  proffers  its  patronage  to  all  students 
prepared  to  properly  use  the  advantages  here  offered.  The  direct  object  is 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  State  by  securing  an  intelligent,  industrious 
and  moral  citizenship.  The  State  cannot  countenance  habits  of  idleness, 
dissipation,  or  any  acts  of  insubordination.  Hence  the  Faculty  are  fully 
authorized  to  refuse  admission  to  those  of  known  vicious  habits,  and  to 
remove  by  suspension  those  who  do  not  prove  worthy  members  of  the 
institution.  Except  in  cases  of  flagrant  violation  of  the  rules,  the  parents 
or  guardians  of  delinquent  students  will  be  requested  to  withdraw  their 
wards  and  save  them  from  further  disgrace. 

The  fewest  possible  rules  are  promulgated,  and  the  good  conduct  of 
students  is  deemed  sufficiently  guarded  under  the  general  statement: 
"  Unexceptional  deportment  and  strict  observance  of  University  regulations  are 
required." 

DEVOTIONAL  EXERCISES. 

Devotional  Exercises  are  held  in  University  Hall  every  morning. 

SESSIONS  AND  VACATIONS. 

The  Academic  year  is  divided  into  two  sessions  of  twenty  weeks  each. 
The  first  session  begins  on  the  first  Wednesday  following  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember.    For  particulars  see  Calendar. 
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EXPENSES. 

A  contingent  fee  of  five  dollars  per  session,  and  a  graduating  fee  of  five 
dollars  are  the  only  charges  made  upon  academic  and  normal  students. 

The  Treasurer's  receipt  for  contingent  fee  must  be  presented  by  each 
candidate  for  examination  or  enrollment.  The  fee  will  be  returned  to 
students  not  admitted  on  examinations.  The  Treasurer's  receipt  for  grad- 
uation fee  is  due  on  delivery  of  Diploma.  The  fees  for  Law  and  Music 
are  as  noted  with  Departments,  or  in  preceding  notes. 

Orphans  of  soldiers  and  of  citizens  killed  in  Quantrell's  raid,  are  ex- 
empt from  the  payment  of  the  contingent  fee. 

SPECIAL  NOTES. 

The  following  notes  will  answer  some  of  the  oft  repeated  questions  asked 
by  those  seeking  admission  to  the  University. 

EXPENSES. 

1.  Incidentals. — Economy  is  the  first  lesson  for  the  student,  both  in  time 
and  importance.  Too  much,  oftener  than  too  little  "pocket  money"  proves 
the  ruin  of  youth  away  from  home. 

2.  Books. —  Every  student  should  have  his  own  principal  text-books,  and 
keep  them  as  his  personal  friends.  An  English  Dictionary,  a  slate,  paper, 
pencils,  pens  and  ink,  and  a  blank  book  in  which  to  take  notes,  are  essen- 
tial.    Students  should  have  their  old  books  with  them. 

3.  Board. —  Every  student  should  seek  plain,  nutritious  food,  well  pre- 
pared, served  at  regular  intervals,  and  never  taken  in  haste  nor  in  the 
presence  of  books.  Price  of  board  depends  upon  rates  of  rent,  help  em- 
ployed, the  cost  of  provisions  and  demands  of  the  boarder. 

Board  in  families,  including  rooms,  lights  and  fuel,  is  furnished  at  an 
average  cost  of  $4  per  week.  Some  persons  who  furnish  plain  rooms  and 
good  plain  food,  receive  boarders  at  $3.50  or  even  $3  per  week.  Students 
who  require  extra  accommodations  pay  higher  rates. 

Board  in  clubs  varies  according  to  the  economy  practiced,  from  $2  to  $3 
per  week.  On  this  plan,  a  company  of  students  appoint  a  steward  or  a 
committee  to  arrange  terms  with  a  competent  housekeeper,  to  buy  provi- 
sions as  needed,  to  keep  a  list  of  rooms  for  rent  in  the  vicinity,  and  to  col- 
lect from  the  membership  the  estimated  cost  in  advance  for  each  week. 
These  students  generally  care  for  their  own  rooms,  lights,  fuel,  etc.  An 
unfurnished  room  rents  for  about  $2  per  month. 

Self-boarding  depends  for  its  cheapness  upon  the  work  all  being  done  by 
the  student.  Those  who  can  supply  the  furniture  for  rooms,  and  the  pro- 
visions for  the  table  from  home,  can  rent  small  houses,  or  parts  of  houses, 
and  thus  board  for  very  little  cost  in  money.  This  plan  is  often  adopted 
where  brothers  and  sisters  attend  school  together. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

4.  These  are  arranged  to  accommodate  the  tastes  and  purposes  of  stu- 
dents. Each  course  is  complete  in  itself,  and  no  one  course  is  designed  to 
be  easier  or  shorter  than  another.  We  urge  students  who  select  studies  for 
a  short  time  to  adopt  some  one  of  these  courses  and  pursue  it  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable. A  special  course  should  not  be  adopted  until  the  elementary 
studies  are  mastered. 

TIME. 

5.  Every  student  should  have  full  command  of  all  the  time  needed  to 
pursue  the  studies  taken  in  hand.  Home  work,  petty  errands,  social  enter- 
tainments, should  never  interfere  with  time  allotted  to  study.  The  bane  of 
student  life  at  home  is  this  obtrusion  upon  hours  which  ought  to  be  given 
to  preparation  of  lessons.  Habits  of  irregularity  are  formed  at  home  and 
carried  away  to  school.  Hence  come  the  days  wasted  for  want  of  system, 
and  at  least  half  the  failures  in  college  life.  Students  enter  the  classes  to 
the  best  advantage  at  the  beginning  of  a  session,  in  September  or  January. 
They  may  enter  at  any  other  time,  subject  to  special  examination,  and  the 
payment  of  one-half  contingent  fee  for  less  than  ten  weeks  of  the  session. 

RECITATIONS. 

6.  All  students,  whatever  the  course  of  study,  recite  to  experienced  in- 
structors, and  when  the  subjects  studied  are  common  to  two  or  more  courses, 
the  students  recite  in  the  same  classes.  Students  irregular  in  course  must 
conform  in  time  for  recitation  with  the  daily  scheme.  When  two  desired 
recitations  occur  at  the  same  hour,  preference  should  be  given  to  the  study 
lowest  in  grade. 

QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

7.  Candidates  for  the  Preparatory  Department,  first  year,  must  be  at 
least  fourteen  years  of  age,  must  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  Elementary 
Arithmetic,  Geography  and  English  Grammar,  be  able  to  read  intelligibly 
and  write  a  legible  hand. 

Those  entering  higher  classes  are  examined  on  subjects  assigned  in  order 
to  the  classes  below.  These  examinations  occur  regularly  at  the  opening 
and  closing  of  each  session.  Special  examinations  are  made  at  the  con- 
venience of  the  professor  in  charge.  Graduates  from  those  High  Schools 
adopting  the  Regents'  plan,  receive  certificates  from  their  principals,  and 
are  not  examined  at  the  University. 

FACILITIES. 

For  beauty  and  healthfulness  of  location,  for  ease  of  access  as  a  geo- 
graphical center,  and  for  completeness  in  all  the  appliances  which  the  stu- 
dent requires,  the  State  University  of  Kansas  is  unsurpassed  in  the  West- 

All  requests  for  further  information  should  be  addressed  to  Chancellor 
State  University,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 
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DONATIONS 

May  1878  to  May  1879. 


LIBRARY. 


By  D.  Appleton  &  Co. : 

The  Great  Ice  Age. 

The  Childhood  of  Religion. 

Dictionary  of  Roman  and  Greek  Antiquities. 

Modern  British  Essayists. 

Hudibras. 

Tasso. 

Four  Years  with  Gen.  Lee. 

World  Noted  Women. 

Ancient  Stone  Implements  of  Great  Britain. 
By  Mary  Kellogg  Putnam  : 

Kellogg's  New  Monetary  System. 
By  Department  of  the  Interior  : 

Eight  Volumes  of  Reports. 
By  United  States  Government : 

Fifty-three  volumes  of  Congressional  Documents. 
By  Hon.  Alfred  Gray  : 

Biennial  Report  of  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
By  Mrs.  George  W.  Smith  : 

Polar  and  Tropical  Worlds. 
By  Marcus  Sayler : 

Three  volumes  relating  to  Mathematics. 
From  other  sources : 

Eleven  Pamphlets. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 
By  Gen.  John  A.  Halderman  : 

Bottle  of  Jordan  River  Water. 
By  Joseph  Savage : 

Stone  Axes  and  other  implements  of  the  Mound  Builders. 
By  Mrs.  F.  W.  Apitz: 

Skin  of  Brown  Pelican  from  Florida ;  also  flint  implements  of  the 
Mound  Builders. 
By  Mrs.  J.  M.  Cooms : 

Salamander  and  Horned  Lizard  from  Brookville. 
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By  Thomas  Fox : 

Lizard  with  two  tails. 
By  Maj.  R.  Stephens,  Baldwin  City : 

Tin  Ore  from  Cornwall,  Eng. 
By  O.  A.  Hanscomb  : 

Sword  of  Sword  Fish. 
By  Prof.  B.  F.  Mudge : 

Lead  and  Zinc  Ores  from  Southern  Kansas. 
By  S.  C.  Russell,  Esq. : 

Fragments  of  Shells  fired  at  the  Free  State  Hotel  at  the  first  sack- 
ing of  Lawrence. 

CHEMICALS. 
By  Powers  &  Weightman,  Philadelphia  : 

A  beautiful  case  of  285  carefully  selected   test  specimens,  bottled 
and  labeled. 
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CALENDAR.  77 


CALENDAR   FOR   1879-80. 


1879. 
June  11 — Commencement  Day Wednesday. 

SUMMER  VACATION  OF  THIRTEEN  WEEKS. 

September  10 — First  Session  begins Wednesday. 

"  \  Examination  of  candidates  for  admission <  ^' 

September  1 1 )  ^  Thursday. 

December  20— Christmas  Recess  begins Saturday. 

1880. 

January  3— Christmas  Recess  ends Saturday. 

January  22 — Semi-annual  Examinations  begin Thursday. 

January  27 — Semi-annual  Examinations  end Tuesday. 

January  27 — First  session  ends , Tuesday, 

January  28 — Second  session  begins Wednesday. 

April  29— Senior  Examinations  begin Thursday. 

May  31 — Annual  Examinations  begin Monday. 

June  3 — Annual  Examinations  end Thursday. 

June  6 — Baccalaureate  Address Sunday, 

June  8 — Class-day Tuesday. 

June  9 — Commencement  Day Wednesday. 

SUMMER  VACATION  OF  THIRTEEN  WEEKS. 

September  8 — First  Session  begins Wednesday . 

September  8  ^  _,         ,  ,        ...         ,        ,     .    .  r  Wednesday. 

n  .  v  Examination  oi  candidates  lor  admission <  _ 

September  9  J  (.  Thursday. 

December  18 — Christmas  Recess  begins Saturday. 
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PLAN  OF  BUILDING. 
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